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Origins of Advertising Censorship 


In the New York Newspapers 


By William H. Boyenton 


The author is an assistant professor of journal- 
ism at Rutgers University. His article is a con- 
densation of portions of a longer study of 
advertising censorship in New York newspapers 
prepared as a master’s thesis. 


N THE parade of advertising 

progress, the New York City 
newspapers have much at which to 
point with pride. A quick glance at 
the files of the years prior to about 
1900 and then in turn at those of 
1920 affords ample evidence of tre- 
mendous improvement. Behind the 
contrast is a story of reform largely 
effected by the establishment and 


operation of systems of newspaper 
advertising censorship. Within those 
decades this form of censorship grew 
from theory to reality, and New 
York’s papers took a leading role. 

The older files, rank with doubtful 
and swindling offers, testify in col- 
umn after column that reform was 
needed. This was true almost with- 
out exception as to publication. 
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Take the old Journal. Typical ad- 
vertisers were Dr. Kilmer with his 
Swamp Root, who declared a back- 
ache undoubtedly indicated kidney 
trouble; Dr. Sanden, who cured 
“weak men” in a hurry; Big G, a 
medicine said to prevent or cure 
venereal contagion; Calthos, a 
“French” aphrodisiac; Niblo, the sci- 
entific palmist; and a score of abor- 
tionists who promised confidential 
treatment and adoptions if neces- 
sary.’ 

Support for the Telegram came 
from Radway’s Ready Relief, ap- 
plicable to insect stings, burns, chol- 
era morbus, bruises, diarrhea and 
dysentery; Dr. Kane, who practiced 
on “weak men”; and the Erie Medi- 
cal Company, which could also cure 
failing male powers, largely, it ap- 
peared, because it had “two thous- 
and references.” * 

The Commercial Advertiser 
hymned praises for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup; Duffy’s Pure Malt 
Whiskey, to prevent pneumonia; and 
Blanchard’s Pills, for treating tu- 
mors and the early stages of con- 
sumption.’ 

The World, biggest seller of the 
day, advertised Big G and Radway’s 
pills; Old Dr. Grindle, a men’s spe- 
cialist; Dr. Conrad and a score or 
more other discreet abortionists; and 
a number of shyster lawyers who 
dealt in divorce and damage suits.‘ 

The Sun, in later years most care- 
ful, advertised Drs. Grindle, Grey 
and Conrad, and failed to compare 


oho og York Journal, May 6, 1897, 4:7, 
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with the World only in the amount 
of such stuff printed. 

The Herald was noted for its “per- 
sonals,” which procured for prosti- 
tutes and brothels. The Herald also 
welcomed Grindle, the abortionists 
and lawyers who promised quick 
divorces.° 

The Journal and the Telegram had 
clever ways of confusing advertising 
and news. Journal medical adver- 
tisements bore no “advertisment” 
label even though often composed in 
news type.’ The Telegram printed 
reading matter concerning stores 
which was news in appearance, 
which read like advertising, and 
which the editors swore was genuine 
news, not paid for, no matter how it 
read.” 

The Times and the Tribune on 
the whole appeared more reliable. 
Whether this may be explained by 
the advertising policies of the news- 
papers is a matter for doubt, for 
advertisers already understood me- 
dia selection. The Times and Trib- 
une, designed for the discriminating 
reader, were favored by reliable ad- 
vertisers, whereas fakers preferred 
the sensational papers.” 

Both newspapers printed minor 
amounts of objectionable copy—in 
the Times, for examples, Riker’s Ex- 
pectorant and Old Crow whiskey, 
respectively pneumonia and con- 
sumption cures; and in the Tribune, 
Radway’s Ready Relief, Pond’s Ex- 
tract, recommended at once for diar- 
rhea and sore eyes, and Dr. Jones, 


, New York Sun, Nov. 2, 1895, 8:5, 7:7. 
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a Boston mail order men’s physi- 
cian.” 

The exclusive Evening Post, much 
patronized by book publishers and 
the money marts, had about the 
cleanest advertising columns in the 
city.” 


T THE turn of the century, 

there was little forewarning in 
the advertisements of the social rev- 
olution of the next two decades 
which was to have such marked ef- 
fect upon their content. True, two 
classes of advertisers, the men’s doc- 
tors and the abortionists, were be- 
ginning to find themselves objection- 
able. By 1900, the Times, Tribune, 
Evening Post and Herald stopped 
printing their announcements. 

In 1896, Adolph S. Ochs had 
bought the Times. Ochs perceived 
that, if a newspaper were to be 
trusted, its advertising must be reli- 
able, and that among patent medi- 
cines, particularly, so many were 
either useless or harmful as to make 
this whole class of advertising un- 
desirable.” Still, in 1900, a Times 
advertisement stated: 

Hyomei kills the germs. Ten minutes 
four times a day will cure catarrh, 
bronchitis and asthma. Ten minutes 
every hour will cure consumption and 
pneumonia.” 

At this time the advertising of 
local retailers was rapidly expanding. 
From the 1890s, when such concerns 
as Altman’s, Macy’s and Lord and 
Taylor customarily inserted five-inch 
announcements, the space used by 

1 New York Times, Dec. 4, 1895, 10:15, 
6:1; Oct. 25, 1896, 12:8; New York Tribune, 
1895, all inside pages sig 
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these and comparable stores multi- 
plied several fold by 1900.“ The 
shift served to relieve publishers 
from heavy dependence upon medi- 
cal advertising revenue. 

In judging a publisher for accept- 
ing quack and nostrum promotions, 
one should examine the medical 
standards of the day. Many of the 
older physicians were scantily edu- 
cated and “diploma mill” medical 
schools persisted into the first decade 
of the present century.” Some doc- 
tors still used alcoholic liquors as 
specifics for certain diseases.” Cults 
split the medical profession, making 
it relatively easy for quacks to prey 
on unsuspecting laymen.” It was not 
until about 1900 that the American 
Medical Association undertook to 
persuade its membership from the 
use of proprietary medicines, and 
several years after that before it ex- 
tended the campaign to include pat- 
ent medicines and quackery.” 

These reforms approximately par- 
alleled public reaction to the low 
level of business practices, especially 
in the foods and drugs fields. The 
food industry, in response to Amer- 
ican urbanization, had expanded 
greatly and was applying chemistry 
in ways inimical to public health. In 
1904 the Ladies’ Home Journal pub- 
lished some astounding chemical an- 
alyses of widely-advertised patent 
medicines, showing that many tonics 
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were cheap whiskey, that catarrh 
cures were made with cocaine and 
that the baby’s soothing syrup con- 
tained morphine.” Collier's Weekly 
created an even greater stir by other 
analyses of famous preparations.” 
Liquozone, advertised as a consump- 
tion cure, analyzed as sulphuric acid; 
Peruna and Hostetter’s Stomach 
Bitters, 28 and 44.3 per cent alcohol; 
Duffy’s Pure Malt Whiskey, just 
whiskey; Lydia Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound, 20 per cent alcohol; and 
Hood’s and Ayer’s sarsaparillas, 
Paine’s Celery Compound and Kil- 
mer’s Swamp Root, all mixtures con- 
taining alcohol. 

Particularly discomforting to the 
daily press was a two-page spread in 
Collier's entitled “Criminal News- 
paper Alliances with Fraud and Poi- 
son,” bordered with reproductions of 
patent medicine advertisements 
clipped from the nation’s leading 
newspapers. Half the clippings rep- 
resented New York papers: Peruna 
from the Sun, “Radium Radia cure 
of rheumatism” from the Herald, 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup from 
the Times, Lydia Pinkham’s from 
the World, and Dr. Nasaki’s Eye 
Tonic from the American. The arti- 
cle also suggested newspaper collu- 
sion with the food industry by di- 
vulging that a food trade organ, the 
Canner and Dried Food Packer, was 
urging packers to hush criticism of 
their industry by newspapers through 
the withholding of advertising. Also 
reported was the fact that Dr. Kane, 
whose promotions have been men- 
tioned, and an assistant had charged 

1# Frank Presbrey, The History and De- 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. the. 1980), 586-87. 

2% Mark Sullivan, Our Times (New York: 
Charles Scribners Sons, 1927) II, 518-17. 
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$1,200 a thimbleful for a prescrip- 
tion represented as radium and had 
fleeced one victim, a poor carpenter, 
of $9,000. The swindlers, Collier's 
moralized, were behind bars, but the 
newspapers that abetted them were 
still circulating. Each of several New 
York papers (names not stated) 
were said to derive a hundred thous- 
and dollars yearly from quack doc- 
tors.” 

Thus exposed to suspicion and 
criticism, the New York papers 
would have seemed not overly sensi- 
tive if they had hastily cleaned up 
their advertising columns. Probably 
the Times, Sun and Evening Post 
did, for there was a noticeable les- 
sening of nostrum copy in their col- 
umns. But there was little noticeable 
effect upon some other papers. 

In the Globe and Commercial, 
Liquozone advertised six months 
after the Collier’s revelations, copy 
stating that the preparation “ap- 
plied” in forty-three diseases, from 
asthma through tuberculosis and 
“women’s diseases.” Doctors Grey 
and Grindle competed in the Ameri- 
can with promises to cure venereal 
diseases quickly, one declaring that 
three to five days were enough, the 
other three to ten days.” Big G was 
still welcome to the Telegram. The 
World continued with the general 
quacks and the men’s specialists, 
and late in 1905 some “Osmo- 
Chemic physicians” were offering 
free X-rays for a “limited time 
only,” two persons testifying that 
Osmo-Chemistry had given them 

% Collier’s Weekly, XXXV (April 22, 
1905), 9; XXXVI (Oct. 8, 1905), 17-19; 
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sight after blindness. The Tribune, 
though not a conspicuous patent 
medicine medium, still published for 
Peruna, exposed as a cheap 
“booze.” 

The articles in Collier’s were only 
one facet of a widespread and pro- 
tracted agitation for passage of the 
Pure Food and Drugs Act, for which 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, chief chemist 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, the National 
Consumers’ League and the National 
Association of State Dairy and Food 
Departments battled with tongue 
and pen. Possibly Upton Sinclair’s 
realistic novel, “The Jungle,” which 
described nauseating conditions in 
the handling of the nation’s meat 
supply, had the most precipitous 
effect. While the packers stridently 
combatted Sinclair’s story, the pub- 
lic grew indignant and excited. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt personally initiated 
an investigation of the packers, Sin- 
clair was largely sustained and the 
Pure Food and Drugs bill passed 
Congress and on January 1, 1907, 
became law. 


S NEWS of these matters filled 

the newspapers, it gradually 
became clear that something was 
wrong with the making, advertising 
and selling of foods and drugs.” The 
idea that the newspaper publisher 
should seek to establish the reliabil- 
ity of his advertising sections by 
eliminating fraudulent and danger- 
ous announcements took hold. Ochs 
of the Times thought this way, and 
outside New York the Scripps-Mc- 
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Rae League, a group of Ohio dailies, 
had already put the theory into 
practice. In 1908, three years before 
the food and drugs law was passed, 
the League set up a system for the 
censorship of advertising, appoint- 
ing Robert F. Paine of the Cleve- 
land Press as censor. Paine censored 
so vigorously that advertising said 
to be worth $500,000 was rejected 
during the first year of his opera- 
tions.” Although the League’s cen- 
sorship was confined to national ad- 
vertising, patent medicine advertis- 
ing particularly, it was a departure 
from newspaper practice which gave 
broad precept to the larger dailies, 
notably those in New York. 

Both publications and advertisers 
were concerned at the bad odor at- 
tached to advertising in general. Still 
new as a major business weapon, 
advertising was growing enormously 
and giving startling evidence of 
power. The prepared breakfast foods 
makers, for example, had advertised 
the old-fashioned heavy breakfast 
out of existence in one decade. Auto- 
mobile manufacturers were opening 
a new market through the same me- 
dium of exploitation.” Something 
had to be done to preserve this re- 
markable instrument for legitimate 
uses. 

The procedure for magazines was 
being demonstrated. The Ladies’ 
Home Journal had eschewed patent 
medicine advertising and still gone 
ahead.” Delineator, in December, 
1905, claimed that it carried one- 

% Milton A, Rees, P Fe Years in News- 
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third more linage than in the pre- 
vious December and yet left out 
more than fifty columns of adver- 
tising concerned with wares which it 
felt could not be guaranteed. “This 
increase,” Delineator observed, “is 
not in spite of what we left out, but 
because of it.” 

The newspaper publisher now be- 
gan to regard some kinds of adver- 
tisers as liabilities. Their advertise- 
ments tended to debase the reputa- 
tion of the newspaper and injure its 
popularity among advertisers seek- 
ing ethical company. In New York, 
Jason Rogers, the Globe’s business 
manager, propounded this philoso- 
phy in print and from the rostrum 
and did much to advance its adop- 
tion.” 

Opportunity for improvement was 
not limited to the field of medical 
promotions. The Tribune provided 
its readers a “speculator’s bureau” 
that sold daily tips on the stock 
market for $15 or $20 monthly.” 
Tips on horses were obtainable from 
advertisers in the American and 
Telegram.” In the latter furniture 
dealers were allowed to represent 
then.selves as private citizens who, 
for one distressing reason or another, 
were forced to break up housekeep- 
ing.” The Herald’s personals had, if 
possible, grown more flagrant with 
the years.“ But a competitor of Ben- 
nett was about to take care of these 
advertisements. 

hn York Times, Nov. 22, 1905, 8: 1-7. 
Budding 
1919), 26, 34, 40. 
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William Randolph Hearst, who 
hated Bennett, in 1906 inspired a 
Federal investigation of the person- 
als, with the result that Bennett and 
the Herald were convicted of mail- 
ing indecent matter. Fined $25,000, 
Bennett discontinued the costly an- 
nouncements and thereafter no ad- 
vertisement obviously of a procur- 
ing nature ever appeared again in a 
New York paper.” 

In 1907, the advertisers them- 
selves took formal note of the situa- 
tion. The Associated Advertising 
Clubs of America, in convention, 
endorsed the draft of a state law to 
put a stop to the activities of “un- 
scrupulous men who prey upon the 
unsuspecting by means of false, 
fraudulent and misleading advertise- 
ments.”” Printer’s Ink, in 1911, 
framed and sponsored a bill for 
enactment by the several states 
which made the advertiser legally 
liable for his claims. With the aid of 
the Advertising Clubs, identical or 
similar measures were quickly 
adopted by many of the states.” 

These actions led to the “Truth in 
Advertising” policy adopted by the 
Associated Advertising Clubs in 
1918. Next year, 1914, the news- 
paper division of the Advertising 
Clubs subscribed to a “Standards of 
Newspaper Practice” code whereby 
a newspaper was pledged to “pro- 
tect the honest advertiser and the 
general newspaper reader, as far as 
possible, from deceptive or offensive 
advertising and to accept no adver- 
tising which is antagonistic to the 
(New ‘York: Equinox Cooperative Press, 
kditor & Publisher, VII (Aug. 31, 
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public welfare.” Thus did a large 
group of newspapers formally under- 
take advertising censorship. 

In New York, such action appar- 
ently had already been undertaken. 
The Times, the Herald and the Sun 
—the latter especially—all gave evi- 
dence of improved advertising stand- 
ards toward 1910. Both the Times 
and the Herald printed little patent 
medicine advertising, and the Eve- 
ning Post remained generally reli- 
able. The Sun, while printing a 
larger volume of medical copy, like 
the Times and Herald, no longer 
published claims to cure or treat 
serious maladies. Obviously, these 
newspapers had rules governing the 
acceptability of advertising and cen- 
sors to administer them. 

So much has been written about 
censorship by the Times as to ren- 
der the impression that that news- 
paper originated the practice in New 
York. Although this may be true, it 
is by no means certain.” Evidence 
indicates that the Times promul- 
gated its advertising Index Expurga- 
torius between 1905 and 1910. Early 
in 1910, the newspaper was offering 
a $100 reward for the arrest and 
conviction of anyone obtaining 
money “through the medium of a 
misleading or fraudulent advertise- 
ment” appearing in its columns.” 
This offer, which entails censorship, 
remains today as part of the Index." 

Several newspapers reflected dis- 
crimination regarding financial ad- 

% Editor & Publisher and Journalist, 
XIV (June 27, 1914), 1. 

%° The writer interviewed several “old 
timers” at the Times office and wrote Elmer 
Davis, author of the History of the New 
York Times, in an effort to establish a pri- 
ority in censorship. Nobody remembered 
just when or how it all started. 
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vertising, which was a growing clas- 
sification. The Times, Sun, Herald 
and Evening Post appeared to have 
similar standards for this business. 


UT IN some quarters reform 

was slow. Patent medicine mak- 
ers were legally entitled to advertise 
as they pleased except on container 
labels, and some papers took copy 
which was as misleading, repulsive 
and vicious as ever. The Globe, 
shortly to launch a pure food cru- 
sade, paraded Duffy’s whiskey as a 
cure for “grippe, asthma . . . and 
consumption,” and the Telegram 
published for a supposed combatant 
of venereal diseases, administerable 
after diagnosis by mail.“ The Trib- 
une, soon to guarantee its advertise- 
ments, ran a “sight restorer” an- 
nouncement advising, “Throw away 
your glasses—see nature with your 
naked eyes.”“ The American, in 
1910, accepted medicine copy that 
promised to heal deadly ills as well 
as the lures of the men’s and wom- 
en’s quack doctors.“ The latter had 
been pitched out of even the not- 
over-particular World.“ 

But the World continued to sell 
space to the “blood poison” and con- 
sumption cures, the clairvoyants and 
the divorce lawyers. Copy for the 
latter was moderated from “divorce 
$50,” which had appeared in the 
Herald, to discreet suggestions of 
“family difficulties.” “ The discretion 
probably reflected an opposition to 

New York Globe and Commercial, Jan. 
3, 1910, 6:6; New York Evening Telegram, 
March 1, 1910, 8:6; March 2, 8:1. 
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divorce written into state law in 
1914 to forbid anyone from adver- 
tising to procure or aid in procuring 
a divorce or severance of marriage.” 

To the Globe and the Tribune 
goes credit for effective if short- 
lived campaigns to elevate the stand- 
ards of advertising. The Globe con- 
centrated upon one class of adver- 
tising, foods, for which it estab- 
lished a “Pure Food Directory” in 
1914. The directory invited the an- 
nouncements of any product whose 
maker was willing to have it ana- 
lyzed, chemically or by other appro- 
priate means, under direction of the 
newspaper, and which met the 
Globe’s standards of purity. The 
legend under the directory heading 
stated: 

These standards demand absolute 
freedom from benzoic acid, boric acid, 
hydrofluoric acid, sulfurous acid, or 
their salts, or any non-condimental 
preservative . . . absolute freedom from 
coal tar dyes, or any poisonous vege- 
table color . . . that all foods shall be 
free from fillers, and they shall not be 
processed, bleached, coated or stained 
in any manner calculated to make them 
appear better than they really are. . . . 
Dishonest, misleading, extravagant or 
obscure statements on the label will 
not be countenanced. 

Alfred W. McCann, an advertis- 
ing man with a knowledge of foods, 
oversaw the analyses. The fact that 
one product of a manufacturer was 
found to meet requirements did not 
also certify another of the same 
maker. Although space within the 
directory was restricted, space else- 
where in the Globe was not. Several 
foods, some celebrated, which lacked 
a Globe certificate advertised in the 
run of the paper.“ 

4* New York Laws of 1914, chap. 113. 
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Gain, not altruism, inspired this 
enterprise. Jason Rogers once in- 
formed an audience that the Globe’s 
special campaign on behalf of bet- 
ter foods was instrumental in at- 
tracting more food advertisers. “The 
advertising business,” he said, “is 
purely commercial exploitation. It is 
not being reformed for any senti- 
mental or theoretical reasons. All 
concerned are finding out that it 
pays in dollars and cents to be hon- 
est and to protect as best we can 
honest business.” “ 

The Globe’s campaign presently 
declined in consequence and by 1920 
the directory’s standards had been 
considerably relaxed. Label require- 
ments were dropped, nothing was 
said as to means of analysis, and 
reference was omitted to the require- 
ment that one product’s endorse- 
ment should not at once qualify a 
manufacturer’s other preparations.” 

Despite the decline, however, the 
Globe’s campaign exemplified a 
trend current among the city’s news- 
papers with regard to the worth of 
products accepted for promotion. 


N THE meantime, the Tribune 

was working for higher ethics in 
advertising over a wider front. Ob- 
serving that it desired to do some- 
thing “bigger and better than any- 
thing any other newspaper had 
dared to do,” the Tribune announced 
in the lead editorial November 17, 
1914, that thereafter the newspaper 
would refund a reader’s money if he 
was “dissatisfied” with any merchan- 
dise he had bought as a result of 
having been prompted to do so by 
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an advertisement in the Tribune. 
This was a bold step. The editorial 
emphasized that the reader did not 
have to show a financial loss—mere- 
ly dissatisfaction. It further empha- 
sized that the newspaper desired to 
publish for reliable concerns only 
and would inspect all advertising in 
advance, and, in case of doubt, 
would compare goods with copy 
claims. In its enthusiasm the man- 
agement declared that caveat emp- 
tor had been discarded. 
Out of our armory of ona goes 
the comfortable old doctrine. . . . In 
practice it (caveat emptor) means s that 


the reader takes care while the news- 
paper takes the money.™ 


The paper adopted a slogan, “First 
to last the Truth—News—Editorials 
—Advertisements,” printing it daily 
in the left ear of page one from 
November 15 until December 4.” 
That day copy was changed to: 
“Guarantee. Your money back if you 
want it. See editorial page, first col- 

mn.” Here the bounds of the 
guarantee were clarified: 

You can purchase merchandise ad- 
vertised in the Tribune with absolute 
safety—for if dissatisfaction results in 
any case, Tribune guarantees to 
pay your money back upon request. No 
red tape, no quibbling. We make good 
promptly if the advertiser does not. 
But many readers received the 

impression that everything adver- 
tised was warranted and the Tribune 
was obliged to enumerate some of 
the things not guaranteed. Not cov- 
ered, for examples, were amusements, 
securities and real estate, fields in 
which satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
was difficult to prove. The Tribune, 
& New York Tribune, Nov. 17, 1914, 8:1. 
The preceded the editorial by 
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it was explained, could not guaran- 
tee the rise in the price of an adver- 
tised stock, for instance, nor reim- 
burse an investor if the price de- 
clined.“ 

Behind the Tribune’s truth slogan 
was a larger aim than that covered 
by the merchandise guarantee. The 
newspaper declared that it sought to 
deal with reliable merchants and to 
print only advertisements that were 
truthful. In order to eliminate un- 
truthful advertising, all copy sub- 
mitted was carefully read by a spe- 
cial staff, the Tribune Bureau of In- 
vestigation, which also investigated 
the character of unknown advertis- 
ers. No real estate copy was accept- 
able unless the location and general 
character of the property were 
known, nor was a mining stock un- 
less the security was listed on the 
New York Stock or Curb Exchange.” 

Pre-publication censorship oper- 
ated excellently. The newspaper ex- 
cluded most questionable advertis- 
ing in advance, the stores became 
educated to the necessity of prepar- 
ing scrupulous copy and readers 
were in most cases saved the annoy- 
ance of securing adjustments.” 

But adjustors kept busy, inevi- 
tably. As each complaint was lodged, 
an adjustor sought to obtain redress 
from the advertiser, and, in the 
event of refusal to allow either a 
cash or merchandise adjustment, sat- 
isfied the complainant out of the 
Tribune's till. The advertiser usu- 
ally cooperated; if he didn’t, the ad- 


oe Statement by Mrs. Leavitt. Mrs. Lea 
with the old 


vitt 
was associated when 
the advertising guarantee was ad ay 
has ever since been intimately f: 
the business policies of the paper. 


54 Samuel Adams, The Adams 
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justor took the attitude that an ad- 
vertiser not reliable enough to settle 
a fair complaint was not the kind of 
customer the newspaper wanted.” 

A by-product of the Tribune’s pol- 
icy was an editorial campaign to 
promote truth in advertising and 
selling. This was accomplished by a 
series of articles and a regularly- 
printed “Ad-Visor Department,” 
both by Samuel Hopkins Adams. Of 
the nature of his Ad-Visor Depart- 
ment, Adams wrote: 

This department is devoted to 
separating the sheep of advertising 
from the goats—and hanging a bell on 
the goats.” 

With Tribune investigators, Adams 
would obtain information about a 
concern engaged in shady practices, 
then present the case in his column. 
Needless to say, these disclosures 
brought many damage suits, and 
sometimes the Tribune lost.” 

One business which Adams ex- 
posed was the furniture “hoax- 
house,” already referred to in con- 
nection with the Telegram—a con- 
nection which Adams also remarked. 
(The Telegram abetted a similar 
game in the selling of second-hand 
cars. Here the dealer represented 
himself as a private owner forced for 
personal reasons to sell out.)” 

Adams also attacked men’s cloth- 
iers who claimed to sell suits at ri- 
diculous bargains. Of Ritchie and 
Cornell, who advertised to custom- 
make “$25 suits for $14.75,” Adams 
reported: 


Ibid. 
58 New York Tribune, Nov. 80, 1915, 14:1, 


5° Harry W. Baehr, The New York Trib- 
une Since the Civil War (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 1986), 297. 

© New York Evening Telegram, Jan. 1, 
1915, 11:4; Jan. 14, 18:4. 
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pists only in print. When it comes down 
to business, they are strictly interested 
in profits, which is proper. What is not 
proper is that they should seek those 
profits by misrepresentation in their 
advertising.” 

Perhaps his most far-reaching ex- 
posure was that of a large Sixth 
Avenue department store, the Green- 
hut Company. Greenhut’s had 
bought the stock and name of a 
well-known defunct Brooklyn store, 
A. D. Matthew’s Son, and was trad- 
ing on them. Adams wrote: 

Purchasing the right to exploit the 

name along with the stock of the 
Matthews store, Greenhut’s has made 
it a vehicle to carry off its own accumu- 
lations of years of odds and ends, to- 
gether, apparently, with ancient job 
lots picked up at outside clearances. 
Seconds, defectives, goods in such con- 
dition that “damaged” would be a 
complimentary term to apply to them, 
marked up prices, shopworn and soiled 
wearing apparel, tricky labels—all these 
sins and many others have been com- 
mitted under the sign and symbol of 
the great Matthews sale.” 


The Tribune, of course, did not 
carry Greenhut advertising. Another 
department store for which it did 
publish at the time the advertising 
guarantee was adopted became so 
annoyed at the Tribune's interfer- 
ence in matters it considered its own 
business that it withdrew its patron- 
age and was out of the newspaper 
for six months.” 

The Ad-Visor Department con- 
tinued, irregularly, from 1915 
through 1918, and the guarantee re- 
mained in effect ten years, until 
1924. Meantime, no other New 

Adams, op. cit., 87-94. 

Ibid., 56-8, 65. 

«3 Statement by Mrs. Leavitt. The name 
of the store, one of the best known in New 


York, has been withheld on request. 
* Statement by Mrs. Leavitt. 
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York publisher undertook a similar 
guarantee. 


HIS IS interesting because some 

of the other papers, notably the 
Times, the Evening Post, the Sun 
and the Herald, might have adopted 
like measures with a minimum of 
dislocation; and because newspapers 
everywhere, especially local ones, 
were observing the Tribune’s experi- 
ment.” These publishers saw the 
Tribune’s difficulty in defining the 
warranty, the embarrassment caused 
by its limitations, the task of ana- 
lyzing merchandise and the trials of 
adjustments. Too, these business 


men wanted to know how the under- 
taking affected the Tribune’s bal- 
ance sheet; and, although gains in 
both advertising and copy sales did 
accrue while the guarantee existed, 
the salaries of investigators and ad- 
justors largely offset the additional 


revenue. Possibly the most effective 
deterrent was the success of the 
Times, chief and most direct of the 
Tribune’s competitors, which, with- 
out a guarantee, forged ahead in 
both advertising and circulation.” 

The Tribune abandoned its policy 
when it purchased the Herald and 
the two merged as the Herald Trib- 
une. It was explained that advertis- 
ing morals had advanced substan- 
tially from 1914 to 1924; that the 
department stores now operated ad- 
justment departments; and that the 
Tribune, in buying the Herald, as- 
sumed some advertising for which it 
might not be able to vouch.” 

% Editor @ Publisher and Journalist, 
XIY (Nov. 21, 1914), 452. 


the Tribune guarantee. The letter was 
furnished by Mrs. at an 
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Whether circumstances justified 
the action is a question, but there is 
no denying the salutary effect of the 
newspaper’s campaign. Stores of all 
sizes, both in and out of New York, 
were influenced to reform their ad- 
vertising and selling practices, and 
other newspapers, especially those 
with which the Tribune competed, 
examined more carefully into the 
character of the advertising which 
they accepted.” 

Between 1910 and 1920, several 
laws were enacted which bore upon 
advertising. Among the states, thirty- 
seven, including New York, had 
adopted laws patterned on the Print- 
ers’ Ink statute by 1921.” The 
Postal Act of 1912 required that 
newspapers label paid matter “ad- 
vertising.” ® In 1914, Congress passed 
the Federal Trade Commission Act, 
and the commission construed it as 
its duty to find false and misleading 
advertisements unfair competition.” 
New York State, in 1917, forbade 
advertisements concerning venereal 
disease, lost manhood and so on, 
thereby concluding the promotions 
of such matters in the newspapers.” 

During this period, the run of ad- 
vertising in the city’s newspapers 
unquestionably improved, but not 
all the papers were careful to guard 
against questionable stock promo- 
tions. In 1915, the World advertised 
an oil company as follows: 

This notice will appear in reliable 


newspapers all over the U.S. and Can- 
ada. . . . The Uncle Sam Oil Co. al- 


(New Fork: Ron Table Press, 
. M. Lee, The Daily Newspaper in 


tatutes at Large, 68 68rd Congress, 
n Il, chap. 811, 1914. 
7 New York Laws of 1917, chap. 487. 
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' ways raises its new capital direct from 
the people. . mpany wants 
none but loyal, patriotic, ee 
citizens as its stockholders. . 

Shares cost $9 for 500 iain $18 

for 1,000, $45 for 2,500, $90 for 

5,000.” 

It was not, at that date, difficult 
to obtain information about a finan- 
cial advertiser from the New York 
Stock Exchange. In 1908 and again 
in 1909, the exchange had passed 
stringent rules limiting its members 
in the advertising claims they might 
make and the conservative copy 
published for members in the city’s 
newspapers is evidence that the Ex- 
change strove to enforce its regula- 
tions.“ 

Although the World printed the 
Uncle Sam announcement in 1915, 
probably similar copy would have 
been rejected in 1920. At that time, 
the World claimed to be investigat- 
ing all financial offers, before publi- 
cation, but warned that publication 
implied neither recommendation nor 
endorsement.” 

Already, in 1920, standard-sized 
newspapers were yielding as media 
of patent medicine advertising to a 
new competitor, the tabloid Daily 
News. As might be expected, its 
readers were more logical prospects 
for the medicine makers and for 
dealers in almost anything else that 
looked like a bargain. 

To the many people who recollect 
the rapacity of the 1920s the adver- 


tisements printed by the New York 


papers in those days are surprisingly 
sane and conservative. It would 
have been impossible, however, for 


7 New York World, June 15, 1915, 7 :5-8. 
French, 20th C Advertis- 
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the advertisements not to reflect 
something of current modes. 

Financial advertising volume was 
large. One expert has stated that 
the New York papers by 1926 gath- 
ered more linage revenue from this 
source than from any except depart- 
ment stores.” That many of the se- 
curities promoted then have since 
depreciated or collapsed was inevi- 
table, but there was seldom evidence 
in the copy to warn the publishers 
that the advertiser employed any 
but the most careful business meth- 
ods. 

Those were boom times. A pub- 
lisher was venial, for example, in be- 
ing an accessory to the great Flor- 
ida land boom, even when fearfully 
expecting a not-remote deflation. 
This was the case of the New York 
Times, among others. In the early 
1920s, to deal with advertising of 
the Muscle Shoals land boom, the 
Times had adopted a rule not to 
accept copy for property located so 
far from New York that a local resi- 
dent would be unable to investigate 
it personally.” 

Some Florida real estate advertis- 
ing did appear in the Times and in 
other papers also, but in much less 
volume than might be expected, and 
there is no reason to doubt the as- 
sertion of the Times censor that 
thousands of dollars worth of such 
business was rejected. 

Schemes that preyed upon the 
feminine craving for beauty grew 
into a thriving business during this 
decade. Face lifting was one of them. 
Of this process most of the newspap- 
ers were wary, but the World ran 

French, op. 
7 Statement b 
the New York Times, in a personal inter- 
view, July 9, 1940. 
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copy that gave the impression that 
it was easy, quick and safe to have 
the nose or neck carved into new 
contours.” Apparently the News ex- 
cluded the face lifters, but a lot of 
other wild stuff about beauty in a 
hurry was acceptable. One example, 
among many, was San-Gri-Na, 
which a Miss Unkirch testified was 
the cause of her losing fifty-six 
pounds after all else had failed. But 
the News may be judged for its 
publication in the light of the fact 
that San-Gri-Na was sold by such 
emporiums as Macy’s, Blooming- 
dale’s, Gimbel’s and Namm’s.” 
Important to the improvement of 
advertising was the establishment of 
a local Better Business Bureau in 
1922.” At first, this independent 
agency concentrated upon financial 
advertising and selling, but soon ex- 


ate York World, Jan. 8, 1926, sec. II, 


New. York Daily News, Nov. 1, 1925, 
sec. I, 14:5, 16:8, 41 74, 5: sec. III, 2:3—5. 
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panded its operations and always 
has cooperated with the local news- 
papers with advice about advertis- 
ers. In some instances, the news- 
papers, uncertain about a prospec- 
tive customer or some of his claims, 
have called upon the bureau for in- 
formation; in others, the bureau has 
taken the initiative to inform the 
newspapers of misleading or unfair 
advertising claims." 

The rampant exploitation which 
characterized the 1920s tested the 
mettle of the newspapers in main- 
taining their advertising standards. 
That some objectionable or ques- 
tionable advertising was printed has 
been clearly cited, but contrary evi- 
dence—the absence of much copy 
which might have been expected— 
indicates that censorship was prog- 
ressing and adhering to high stand- 
ards in spite of temptations to de- 
parture. 


Si Statement by H. J. Kenner of the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau in an interview. 


National Morale, Social Cleavage 
And Political Allegiance 


By Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Ruth Durant 


Mr. Lazarsfeld is director of the Office of Radio 
Research, Columbia University. Miss Durant, 
who collaborated with Mr. Lazarsfeld in this 
study, is a member of the British staff of the In- 
stitute of Public Opinion. 


HEN the Japanese sent their 

airplanes over Pearl Harbor, 
they paid in psychological coin for 
a technical advantage. In return for 
military equipment destroyed, they 
united the United States firmly be- 
hind the war policy of the adminis- 
tration and relieved the country of 
many morale problems it had faced 
up to December 6. Many are con- 
cerned with how this dearly acquired 
national unity can best be preserved. 
Some look to the past to glean a 
warning from episodes in which na- 
tional issues have been captured by 
party platforms;’ others look for 
ways to observe current events as 
they take place, and to notice in 
good time whether future issues will 
again become channeled along the 
lines of party cleavages. 

The question behind the present 
study was: Can social research un- 
cover danger spots for national mo- 
rale before they become so obvious 
that every newspaper editorial re- 
flects them? We shall try to show 
that special analysis of public opin- 
ion material based on repeated inter- 

1See Reginald ll, “Peace Con- 


Coggesha 
ference Publicity: Lessons of 1919,” Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY, 19:1, March, 1942. 


views with the same respondents can 
reveal even now very slight tenden- 
cies which exist toward disagree- 
ments on morale matters lined up 
along party cleavages. 

But first it is necessary to dispel 
the idea that party differences have 
become obsolete and have been re- 
placed by more important and more 
general social cleavages. Often, as 
new social issues come up, they be- 
come molded into the forms of exist- 
ing political alignment. During the 
last decade this has been the case 
for the two major parties in this 
country. 


Party Vote as an Index 
Of Social Cleavages 

The extent to which party vote is 
an index of important cleavages is 
shown in Table I. This question was 
inserted in a regular Gallup poll in 
February, 1942: “Who do you think 
can do the best job of straightening 
things out here in the United States 
after the war? Business leader, the 
government in Washington, labor 
leaders, all three together?” 

The 3,000 respondents who an- 
swered this question were classified 
according to the candidate for whom 
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they had voted in the Presidential 
election of 1940, and at the same 
time according to their socio-eco- 
nomic status, determined by the us- 
ual techniques of public opinion and 
marketing studies. 

The results of Table I are best 
understood by comparing the top 
left-hand box with the bottom right- 
hand box. Half of the high-income 
Willkie voters think that business 
leaders will straighten things out, 
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and only 12 per cent expect the gov- 
ernment in Washington to do so. 
Among the low-income Roosevelt 
voters, the result is directly oppo- 
site. Half think that the country will 
have to rely on the government, and 
only 9 per cent look to business 
leaders. Among these low-income 
Roosevelt voters, 9 per cent mention 
labor leaders: this is the highest 
vote labor leaders get in any of the 
income-party groups. We therefore 


Table I 
Distribution of Answers (by Economic Status and Presidential Vote) 
to the Following Question: 


“Who do you think can do the best job of straightening things 
out here in the United States after the war?” 


Socio-Economic Status 


WILLKIE Voters 


ROOSEVELT Voters 


High 
Business leaders 
Gov’t. in 
Washington 
Labor leaders 


All three 


(Base 
49.5 


12.2 


196 = 100%) 


(Base = 126 = 100%) 


37.4 


44.4 


397 = 100%) 


41.0 


Business leaders 


Gov’t. in 
Washington 


276 
Total number of Willkie Voters: 745 


155 


20 204 140 74 
Total number of Roosevelt Voters: 1173 


15.8 
0.5 24 i 
37.8 
Middle (Base = 310 = 100%) | (Base = x 
Business leaders 37.0 16.4 ' 
Gov't. in 21.0 
Washington 
Labor leaders 1.6 3.3 
All three 40.4 39.3 
Low (Base = 239 = 100%) | (Base = 650 = 100%) 
26.8 8.5 
Labor leaders 5.5 9.0 
All three 40.0 33.0 | 
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have to take business-leaders versus 
government-in- Washington as an in- 
dex of laissez-faire versus central 
planning. 

Comparing the figures of Table I 
from left to right, we see that in 
each income class about three times 
as many Willkie voters as Roosevelt 
voters have confidence in business 
leaders. Inversely, two or more times 
as many Roosevelt voters as Willkie 
voters have confidence in the gov- 
ernment as leader in future difficul- 
ties. If we then look at the figures 
from top to bottom, we see that in 
each of the two party groups confi- 
dence in the government increases 
with decreasing economic status. 
The interesting thing is that the dif- 
ferences between parties are consid- 
erably greater than the differences 
among income groups. Thus the use- 
fulness of political vote as a first 
approximation to describing major 
social cleavages is well established 
by Table I? 

2 The base figures included in this table 
permit other relationships to be traced. 
There is, as was to be expected, a majority 
of Willkie voters among the high-income 
people, and a majority of Roosevelt voters 
among the low-income people. The bottom 
line of Table I, ‘Total cases,”’ shows that a 
large majority of Willkie voters, as a whole, 
looks to business leaders for guidance in 
the future, whereas a still larger majority 
of Roosevelt voters looks to the government. 
Table I refers only to people who voted in 
1940. For the total of 8,002 cases covered in 


this study, the distribution of answers to 
this question is as follows: 


Answers Poll 
16.7% 
Government in Washington ...... 84.1 
5.1 
Total no. of cases .... 8,002 


The wording of the question, incidentally, 
was taken over from a survey made by the 
Psychological Corporation. 
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Party Vote 
And National Morale 


We now turn to the implications 
of political vote for current issues 
(we shall hereafter use political vote 
only as a crude index of potential 
social cleavage). In the Gallup sur- 
vey of December, 1941, taken soon 
after Pearl Harbor, questions were 
introduced which are given in Table 
II. In addition to the actual word- 
ing of the questions, the table gives 
catch words by which the questions, 
throughout the rest of this text, will 
be referred to, and the manner by 
which the answers were classified as 
either positive or critical. If a re- 
spondent had no opinion on a ques- 
tion, he was classified with those who 
opposed the prevailing trend of af- 
fairs. This seemed justified in a situ- 
ation where everything was condu- 
cive to a patriotic answer. 

On all these issues the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the answers was 
positive—that is, in approval of the 
policies of the national administra- 
tion. The order in which the ques- 
tions were listed showed a charac- 
teristic line of correlation with the 
vote of the respondent. Taking only 
people who had voted either for 
Roosevelt or for Willkie, it was pos- 
sible to construct fourfold tables and 
to compute simple tetrachoric corre- 
lation coefficients. The results are 
summarized in Table III. 

The correlations in Table III seem 
to rank the questions according to 
the extent to which the issues have 
become explicitly bound up with the 
policy of the two parties and their 
leaders. Roosevelt’s home policy was 
the main issue of the last campaign; 
that we found a correlation of only 
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Table Il 


Reference 
in this text answer 


Wording of question 


Critical 
answer 


Positive 


Do you approve or disa: 
President Roosevelt’s 

at home? 

Do you think that President 
Roosevelt did everything he should 
have to prevent war with Japan? 
So far, are you satisfied or dissat- 
isfied with the government’s con- 
duct of the war against Japan? 
If Hitler offered peace now to all 
countries on the basis of not going 
farther, but of leaving matters as 
they are now, would you favor, or 
oppose, such a peace? 


prove of 


icies here 


Home policy 


War guilt 


Conduct of war Satisfied 


Appeasement 


Disapprove 
Approve No opinion 
No 
Yes No opinion 
Dissatisfied 
No opinion 


Favor 


Oppose No opinion 


.70 may indicate that some of the 
voters have begun to think of home 
policy not as a domestic social issue, 
but as related to support of the war. 
The war guilt question was the main 
issue of the isolationists; in part it 
cut across party lines, and in part it 
belonged to the political debate be- 
tween the Republicans and _ the 
Democrats. It was therefore to be 
expected that we would find an av- 
erage amount of correlation. The 
conduct of the war was a completely 
new issue, but still we find it to a 
certain degree correlated with party 
vote. Perhaps this is because the 
individual abilities of the members 


of the present administration have 
obvious political implications. The 
peace question had hardly yet been 
discussed, and neither of the two 
parties was on record about it.’ 
Potentially these results hold 
great promise. Future decisions are 
not yet prejudiced by the citizen’s 
political affiliation. But will this re- 
main the case? The danger is obvi- 
ously that, as future decisions be- 


3 It can also be pointed out that the more 
explicitly Roosevelt or t a govern- 
ment is expressly mentioned in the wording 
of the question, the higher the aa. 
of the tie-up 


but this is only another aspect 
between the different issues and the extent 
to which they have become associated with 
the parties and their leaders. 


Table Il 
Correlation of Answers to “Morale powell With Presidential Vote 


Questions 


” Correlation ¥ With Presidential Vote 
1st Interview 


Roosevelt’s policies at home? 


Did F.D.R. do everything to prevent war with Japan? 


Government’s conduct ¢ the war? 
If Hitler offered peace 
Total os of cases 
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come more and more imminent, po- 
litical parties will get hold of them 
and the public at large will decide 
them along the lines of customary 
cleavages. This brings us up to the 
third and technically most impor- 
tant part of this section. 

The traditional way of making a 
guess about coming developments is 
to repeat certain questions in a se- 
quence of public opinion polls, and 
to extrapolate into the future any 
noticeable trend. Let us first see 
what we would learn from this ap- 
proach. A second survey made in 
February, 1942, two months after 
the first poll, repeated some of the 
old questions. Table IV permits a 
comparison between the distributions 
of answers at these two periods. 

We see that approval of the Pres- 
ident’s policy at home and opposi- 
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tion to any peace with Hitler has 
remained about constant; attitude 
toward the conduct of the war has 
become somewhat more critical. The 
table, incidentally, gives numerical 
details about how the questions were 
answered, and shows the great pre- 
ponderance of positive replies. 

But such a trend would conceal a 
number of developments which have 
taken place in the minds of the peo- 
ple between December and Febru- 
ary. To show this, an additional re- 
search step was taken: the so-called 
panel technique was introduced. 


Studying Opinion Turnover 
By Repeated Interviews 

From the returns of the first sur- 
vey, all questionnaires collected in 
places below 50,000 in population, 
excluding farms, were chosen. The 


Table IV 


Distribution of Answers to “Morale Questions” in December, 1941, 
and February, 1942 


Questions 


Do you approve or disapprove of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s policies here at home? 


Do you think that President Roosevelt 
did everything he should have to pre- 
vent war with Japan? 


So far, are you satisfied or dissatisfied 
with the government’s conduct of the 
war against Japan? 


If Hitler offered peace now to all coun- 
tries on the basis of not going farther, 
but of leaving matters as they are now, 
would you favor, or oppose, such a 
peace? 


December, February, 
Answers 1941 1942 
% % 
Approve ....... 77 74 
Disapprove ..... 13 14 
No opinion ..... 10 12 
78 
14 Not Repeated 
No opinion ...... 8 
100 
Satisfied ........ 81 70 
Dissatisfied ..... 12 22 
No opinion ...... 7 8 
100 100 
Oppose ......... 86 87 
10 8 
No opinion ...... 4 5 
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Table V 
Opinion Turnover on the Following Question: 
“Do you approve or disapprove of President Roosevelt’s poli- 


Panel 


cies here at home?” 


2nd Interview Answers 


1,206 returns available in this resi- 
dence class were divided into two 
parts by a careful sampling proce- 
dure, and one of these two groups, 
containing 603 respondents, was re- 
interviewed at the time the second 
poll was taken. The restriction to 
small towns was made for the sake 
of expediency; previous experiments 
had shown that it is much easier to 
reach people in smaller communities 
for subsequent interviews, and the 
main purpose of these reinterviews 
was to show the analytical potential- 
ities of this reinterviewing procedure 
(panel method).* 

For the 528 persons reinterviewed 
we can now show, in addition to 
their trend in attitude, what might 
be called opinion turnover. Taking 
Table V as the best example, we find 
by looking at the bottom line and 
the last column that the number of 
people who approve of the conduct 
of the war remained practically con- 

mdents were nat the second 
time, But unfortunately, six of the inter- 
viewers used in the first survey had left 
Gallup’s organization in the interim, and 
that meant a loss of 26 otLer ents. 


As far as the possibilities of the 
loss was less than 9 per cent. = 


stant, between December, 1941, and 
February, 1942. But this is the re- 
sult of a considerable amount of in- 
ternal change. Only the people in 
the diagonal have not changed their 
attitude. The 141 persons outside 
the diagonal—that is to say, 27 per 
cent of the entire panel—have made 
some changes. 

For the other two questions which 
had been repeated, there was also 
some turnover, although not so 
marked as on the home-policy ques- 
tion. On the question on war-con- 
duct turnover was 23 per cent; on 
the peace question turnover was 13 
per cent, in spite of the fact that 
there was scarcely any net change, 
and the small proportion of appeas- 
ers made a large turnover numeri- 
cally impossible. 

This phenomenon of turnover, in 
itself worthy of investigation, has 
been so far neglected in public opin- 
ion research. It is possible for net 
change of opinion to be small be- 
tween two time-periods; still, this 
might be the result of many persons’ 
changing in one direction, while 
about as many change in the oppo- 
site direction. Such a situation could 


i 

} 
1st Interview Approve No opinion Disapprove Total 

Answers No. No. No. No. 

15 12 59 
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be called socially vulnerable. It 
would indicate that a people’s atti- 
tudes are ambivalent, and that any 
major event could bring about sud- 
den shifts in public opinion. It is 
not without significance that turn- 
over on the home-policy question is 
considerably greater than on the 
peace question. To understand such 
a situation thoroughly it would be 
necessary to make more detailed 
case studies of those who have re- 
cently changed their opinion; they 
could easily be spotted in the course 
of such repeated interviews. In the 
present survey, detailed interviews 
were not made, but pertinent ma- 
terial will soon be available from a 
similar study of changes which oc- 
curred during the last Presidential 


campaign. 


The Analysis of Trends 
Through the Panel Technique 


We can best link the phenomenon 
of opinion turnover with our main 
problem by raising this question: 
Why do some persons become more 
critical than they were before, while 
others become less critical under the 
impact of the same historical events? 
The social scientist will immediately 
think of the stimulus-disposition- 
response pattern, and try to see 


whether different reactions following 
the same stimulus are related to dif- 
ferent dispositions. More specifically, 
we want to know whether the opin- 
ion turnover shown in the previous 
section is related to political affilia- 
tion. 

As a first example, we chose the 
home-policy question. We divided 
our panel members according to 
whether they were positive or criti- 
cal on this point at the time of the 
first interview in December. Then 
we further divided them into Roose- 
velt voters and Willkie voters, leav- 
ing out those who did not vote in. 
the Presidential campaign of 1940. 
Dealing first with those who, in De- 
cember, were positive regarding the 
president’s home policy, we wonder 
whether any change of mind on the 
same question which occurred by 
February was related to their politi- 
cal affiliation. Table VIa gives the 
answer. 

We see that most of those who 
originally had positive attitudes re- 
tained them. But any change toward 
a critical attitude which did take 
place was more than twice as likely 
among Willkie as among Roosevelt 
voters: 24 per cent of the Republi- 
cans became critical, but only 10 per 
cent of the Democrats. 


Table Via 


Recent Opinion on Home-Policy Question for Voters Who Originally 
Were Positive on This Point 


Home policy Roosevelt Willkie 
opinion on voters voters 
2nd interview 

% 
Total number of cases................- 


- 
7 
7 
a 
4 
. 
. 
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Morale, Social Cleavage and Political Allegiance 
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Table VIb 


Recent Opinion on Home-Policy Question for Voters Who Originally 
Were Critical on This Point 


100 
101 


A corresponding tendency in the 
reverse direction is shown in Table 
VIb. Here are reported those who 
had originally had a critical attitude 
on home policy; the question again 
is whether shifts toward a positive 
attitude are related to party affilia- 
tions. Table VIb is similar to Table 
Via, but has this difference: Atten- 
tion is directed toward a shift from 
a critical to a positive attitude, 
while in Table VIa we were con- 
cerned with changes in the opposite 
direction. (The total number of cases 
in the two tables is 435; the differ- 
ence between this figure and the 
total number of panel members, 528, 
is accounted for by those who had 
not voted for either Willkie or 
Roosevelt in the last Presidential 
campaign.) 

In Table VIb we see that 52 per 
cent of the Roosevelt voters who 
originally were critical of his home 
policy have now become positive on 
this point; but only 26 per cent of 
the Willkie voters have made this 
change. Consequently both the 
changes toward a more positive atti- 
tude and the changes toward a more 
critical attitude are markedly re- 
lated to party vote. This indicates 
that between December, 1941, and 
February, 1942, a slight regrouping, 


along party lines, of attitudes 
toward Roosevelt’s home policy has 
come about. In view of the over- 
whelming majority of positive reac- 
tions at both times the shift is much 
too small to be of practical concern. 
The main point is that this some- 
what refined analytical technique 
has been able to bring it to light. 
A combination of such studies 
should be very helpful in spotting 
such cleavages before their extent 
makes them obvious. Thus policy 
makers might be warned in time, 
and so be able to do something 
about it. 

The matter is important enough 
to warrant a second example. It 
might be felt that the issue of the 
government’s policy at home con- 
tains such strong party implications 
that the result given in Tables Vla 
and VIb is not very surprising. It 
might seem more important to know 
whether the same political trend is 

5 For statistically minded readers we 
want to stress one special implication of 
this result. If only two separate polls taken 
at two different times were compared, this 
channeling of changes along party lines 
would be blurred. The correlations between 
the home-policy question and the Presiden- 
tial vote are practically the same in Decem- 
ber as in February. But by analyzing the 
turnover anc studying who changes, and in 
what directica — in other words, by making 


repeated interviews with the same people — 
we catch incipient trends. 


Home policy Roosevelt Willkie " 
opinion on voters voters 
% % 
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exhibited on the conduct-of-war 
question. The answer is no. A table 
set up like Tables VIa and VIb, but 
pertaining to conduct of war rather 
than to home policy, shows that the 
realignment along political lines is 
almost negligible. Changes in atti- 
tude to the conduct of the war can, 
however, be related to another pre- 
vious attitude pattern. 

Those who in December, 1941, 
felt that Roosevelt had done every- 
thing possible to avoid war with 
Japan were less disturbed by the en- 
suing events than were those who 
did not absolve him of all war guilt. 
This was brought out by again tak- 
ing first those who had originally 
been positive on the conduct-of-war 
question. Of those who were also 
positive on the war-guilt question, 
only 15 per cent became critical in 
February about the conduct of the 
war. Of those, however, who had 
originally been critical on the war- 
guilt issue, 38 per cent also became 
critical afterwards on the conduct- 
of-war question. 

A corresponding development is 
true for those who had originally 
been critical on the conduct-of-war 
question. Of those who, in Decem- 
ber, were convinced that the Presi- 
dent had done all possible to avoid 
war with Japan, in February, 64 per 
cent became positive on the con- 
duct-of-war question. Of those criti- 
cal on the war-guilt question at first, 
only 46 per cent later became posi- 
tive on the conduct-of-war question. 

This result deserves a brief dis- 
cussion in psychological terms. It 
seems to indicate that a person who 
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has confidence in the national lead- 
ership will be less disturbed by re- 
verses in events than one who, to 
begin with, had harbored doubts 
about the integrity of the country’s 
leader. Probably still another ele- 
ment plays a role. Those who felt 
that the President had done every- 
thing possible to avoid war might 
have been especially disturbed by 
the Japanese attack and might have 
had pessimistic expectations for the 
future. When, after two months of 
war, the Japanese were still pretty 
far away from our shores, these 
same persons might have felt that 
things were not so bad as they had 
expected, and might have turned to 
a more positive appraisal of the war 
situation. On the other hand, those 
who thought that the President was 
to some extent responsible for the 
outbreak of the war would have 
taken the reverses in the Pacific as 
corroboration of their point of view. 
Their turning to a more critical view 
of the situation would then contain 
an “I told you so” element. This 
last interpretation could easily have 
been tested if, in the first interview, 
we had included a question covering 
expectations for the events of the 
near future. That we must remain 
now within the realm of mere con- 
jecture shows how important it is for 
future studies to ask questions re- 
garding attitudes towards events 
side by side with questions regard- 
ing expectations about the same 
events. It should then be very re- 
vealing to relate previous expecta- 
tions to subsequent attitudes in the 
light of development of events. 
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The Function of the Press 
In a Modern Democracy 


By James Russell Wiggins 


Mr. Wiggins is managing editor of the St. Paul 
Pioneer-Press and Dispatch, and the papers’ 
former Washington correspondent. His article is 
based on a talk to newspaper editors at Kansas 
State College February 5, 1942. 


UR country is engaged in a 
total war against a combina- 
tion of powers, a common character- 
istic of which is the absence of a free 
and independent press. Wide as are 
the differences between Fascist 
Italy, Nazi Germany and Japan, in 
.many other respects, in this one 
thing all are alike. Their press has 
been enslaved. It had to be enslaved 
before they could carry out their 
domestic tyranny; and it had to be 
chained to the will of the state be- 
fore peoples, essentially peace lov- 
ing, could be coerced into conquest. 
Freedom of the press was the very 
first freedom they all struck down at 
home. It would be the first freedom 
they destroyed here if they should 
succeed in their plot to enslave the 
world. Modern democracy cannot 
exist without a free press; and mod- 
ern dictatorship cannot exist with it. 
Our own philosophers long have 
realized this. Thomas Jefferson 
phrased it best in his declaration: 
“Were it left to me to decide wheth- 
er we should have a government 
without newspapers or newspapers 
without government, I should not 
hesitate to prefer the latter.” 
It is no accident that the dicta- 


tors who now would rule the whole 
world have chosen government with- 
out newspapers, so far as Jefferson 
understood that term, and so far as 
we understand it. Mussolini, a stu- 
dent of liberal institutions, well knew 
his corporate state could not exist 
alongside a free press and he moved 
at once to crush it. Hitler, long be- 
fore he rose to power, set out upon 
a systematic campaign to destroy 
the press of Germany. Year after 
year he assailed the German press as 
Jewish-owned, although Jews actu- 
ally owned less than 4 per cent of 
the German dailies. And, once in 
power, he speedily took over the 
German newspapers and trans- 
formed them into the agencies of 
the state. Ever since, Dr. Goebbels 
has used them to reshape the mind 
of the Nazi people into the Nazi 
mould. 

In the great counter-revolution 
that has been loosed upon a liberal 
world by these throw-backs to me- 
dieval tyranny, the free press of the 
world suffered the first casualties. 
And it is marked for absolute de- 
struction if the United Nations fail 
to achieve a decisive victory. 

What are the functions of this 
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modern liberal institution which is 
most despised of all the four free- 
doms in Axis countries? I don’t be- 
lieve these functions are generally 
unknown. I assume, rather, that all 
editors might profit by examining 
them and exploring the effectiveness 
of efforts to discharge them. We 
may weil be concerned about this, 
for it is not only in Axis countries 
that a free press is under attack. 
We, as « people, may win the war 
for the four freedoms, and still lose 
some of them, ultimately, if those 
who are the custodians of them are 
not prepared to fight a peace, as 
well as a war, for them. It is the 
two-fold task of editors, it seems to 
me, first to fight those forces, inside 
the press, which threaten to limit its 
freedom; and then to fight those 
forces outside the press, abroad and 
at home, that would restrict its free- 
dom. 

As champions of a free press, we 
labor under a handicap. The people 
as a whole often suspect that some 
of the champions of a free press, 
who are in the newspaper business, 
are less interested in the dividends 
to democracy than in the dividends 
to newspaper stockholders. This is a 
point that must be made clear. 

A free press is not essential to 
newspaper profits. The profit inter- 
ests of all of us in the newspaper 
business are not primarily involved 
in this struggle. The stockholders in 
the slave press of the Fascist states 
continue to make money. The edi- 
tors of the slave press continue to 
hold jobs. Reporters and copy read- 
ers still are required. Newspaper 
owners and newspaper workers, ac- 
customed to a free press, would not 
enjoy getting out state-controlled 
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newspapers. But they might not suf- 
fer any pecuniary loss. Their prerog- 
atives and profits are not the things 
primarily at stake. We can lose a 
free press and still have a press of 
some sort out of which to make 
profits and salaries. 

But if the people as a whole lose 
a press that is free they will not 
retain freedom of any kind very 
long if we may be guided by the 
experience of other peoples. Edi- 
tors’ interest in a free press, and in 
freedom of expression generally, does 
not differ from the interest of all 
Americans, because of the accident 
of their vocation. 


T IS not my purpose to discuss 
all of the functions of a free 

press in our modern society. The 
advertising function is one of such 
immense importance in the eco- 
nomic life of this country that it 
well deserves a great deal of atten- 
tion. I am sure that the United 
States would not have its mass pro- 
duction industry if its press had not 
performed this function well. I am 
well enough aware of what advertis- 
ing has contributed to the country; 
and I am aware of what the country 
has contributed to advertising. I 
have been growing even more aware 
of that in the past few weeks, as 
these contributions have tended to 
suffer some curtailment. But impor- 
tant as this function is, I propose 
to leave it to another occasion. 

It is not my wish, either, to dis- 
cuss the entertainment or amuse- 
ment function of the newspaper. For 
two reasons, I am not particularly 
interested in this. The most enslaved 
and venal press can still entertain 
and amuse, quite successfully, for 
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one thing. Furthermore, if I may 
confess it, I believe newspapers as a 
whole have gone too far into the 
entertainment and amusement field. 
If I may say so, money that should 
have been spent on more important 
functions has been diverted to 
amusement features. And, if I may 
be so bold as to venture a predic- 
tion, I am willing to forecast that 
newspapers are going to withdraw a 
little from entertainment ventures. 
By their nature they are not ideally 
equipped to compete with the radio, 
the theater, the motion pictures and 
the periodicals as purveyors of fash- 
ions, features, fiction and comedy. 
Editors, on many occasions, have 
curtailed functions where they enjoy 
a monopoly, in order to expand 
functions in fields already over- 
crowded. 

I hope that the adversities of the 
war period will drive newspapers out 
of the sideshows and back into the 
main tent. It may force promotion 
managers and circulation managers 
to become as ingenious in exploit- 
ing the sale of the news as they 
have been in exploiting the sale of 
comic strips. One of the French phil- 
osophers has said: “In times of ad- 
versity, men leave their mistresses 
and return to their wives.” It is to 
be hoped that this tendency will 
dominate the budget cutting which 
war times impose upon the Ameri- 
can press. 

Nor do I wish to speak at length 
upon the encyclopedic function of 
the press. Newspapers carry a vast 
amount of information each day, 
from patterns and recipes to plans 
for houses. It is an important but not 
an indispensable function. 
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I want to talk about the functions 
which I think Jefferson had in mind. 
I wish to discuss the main function 
of the newspaper; the job of relat- 
ing the news and the job of inter- 
preting the news that it relates. 

“Interpreting the news,” I sup- 
pose, seemed the most important 
newspaper function, in Jefferson’s 
time, and it still remains an ex- 
tremely important function, in spite 
of all the alteration it has under- 
gone over the decades. The charac- 
ter of newspaper editorials has 
greatly changed through all these 
years. Editors do not express them- 
selves with the same force, vigor, 
violence and intemperance they 
once did. Many influences have been 
at work upon them. 

Early American editors enjoyed 
luxuries out of reach of their mod- 
ern successors. They had but a mod- 
est property interest to protect, and 
many of them could, and did, put 
the privilege of a pic: uresque phrase 
above the claims of security for a 
case of type and a hand press. Even 
the libel laws were not a serious 
restraint upon men who were nearly 
judgment-proof. If a reckless utter- 
ance roused too much of a furor, the 
luckless editor could load his estab- 
lishment on a cart or flatboat and 
move on to more hospitable and less 
sensitive fields. Many did. 

It cannot be gainsaid that the 
editor who feels some responsibility 
for an investment of five to ten mil- 
lion dollars speaks with more cau- 
tion and more restraint. Newspap- 
ers, as great enterprises, have inhibi- 
tions that did not concern pioneer 
printers and publishers. Their mod- 
ern plants are veritable bonds for 
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good behavior, a part of which may 
be seized by folk unfairly treated. 

I am sure all editors envy the 
freer phrase makers of even the re- 
cent past. They were a salty lot. 
Consider such men as Desha Breck- 
inridge of Lexington, Ky. One of 
his reporters once told me how he 
went in to see the old man just 
before a city election campaign. 
“Mr. Breckinridge,” he said, “the 
city election is coming up, and we 
haven’t taken sides yet; shouldn’t 
we announce our candidate?” The 
old man turned to his aide and said: 
“Powell, I haven’t made up my 
mind yet. I haven’t picked a can- 
didate. But when I do, we’re going 
to be bitter, damned bitter.” 

How delightfully mischievous they 
were, too. I remember a story, leg- 
end in my state, about H. P. Hall, 
one time editor of the St. Paul Pio- 
neer. In a fit of mischief, one Febru- 
ary day, he wrote an editorial in 
which he attacked George Washing- 
ton, as a president and as a general. 
It so outraged the state legislature 
that that august body threatened to 
deprive the paper of the profitable 
business of printing legislative pro- 
ceedings. Mr. Hall lost his job for an 
editorial a little too mischievous 
even for the easy-going press of his 
time, so he went down the street 
and founded the St. Paul Dispatch. 
And the next year, on Washington’s 
birthday that newspaper carried an 
editorial that praised George Wash- 
ington as fulsomely as the most pa- 
triotic legislator might desire. And, 
this editorial concluded, “Contrast 
this newspaper’s attitude toward the 
father of our country, with that of 
that infamous rag up the street, 
which carried, on last Washington’s 
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birthday, the following outrageous 
editorial comment.” They had their 
fun, those boys. 


HAT we have less now is not 

wholly a misfortune. A certain 
amount of recklessness, mischief and 
irresponsibility did no harm in the 
days when newspapers were numer- 
ous in every city. The same irrespon- 
sibility would not be desirable today 
in communities where the power of 
the press may be concentrated in a 
single publication. It might have 
been said of early editors as Gibbon 
said of the demagogues of ancient 
Rome: “The clash of hostile opinion 
sometimes inadvertently served the - 
cause of truth and justice.” So it 
was with early newspaper editors. 
Present day editors, with a monop- 
oly on editorial expression in a com- 
munity, generally have recognized 
the altered responsibilities imposed 
upon them. One more influence has 
developed to make editorial columns 
more distinguished for light than for 
heat. If newspaper editors have re- 
sponded to this altered situation by 
urging their own views more temper- 
ately, by devoting more time to ex- 
plaining and less to exhorting, I do 
not think they deserve reproach for 
it. They would deserve reproach for 
taking unfair advantage of a quasi- 
monopoly. 

Further offsets to the possible 
dangers of a one-sided expression of 
opinion, in editorial columns, have 
developed. The average newspaper 
retains something less than 2 per 
cent of its space in which its editors 
may express their own opinions. 
Much of the other 98 per cent each 
day is given over to the quotation 
of the opinion of others, often the 
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opinions of folk differing utterly 
with the editor. This would seem a 
sufficient safeguard against the dan- 
gers of a one-sided presentation; but 
few newspapers are content with 
this. Many of them try to make the 
“clash of hostile opinion” certain by 
publishing personal columns delib- 
erately picked because they voice a 
point of view contradicting that of 
the newspapers’ editors. All of them 
allow conflicting opinions to be ex- 
pressed in mail bag letters. So the 
alleged monopoly of one-newspaper 
towns, in fact, turns out to be no 
monopoly at all. 

The reason for newspaper editori- 
als, I think, has been best expressed 
by Jefferson. “No government,” he 
said, “should lack a censor; and as 
long as the press is free, none ever 
will.” I believe editors should re- 
gard this as the primary function of 
their editorial columns. It is a func- 
tion which requires an attitude that 
the public officials are likely to re- 
gard as negative. It presupposes a 
disposition, upon the part of the edi- 
torial writers, to look upon all office 
holders as fair subjects of criticism. 
They are almost duty-bound to op- 
pose people in public life; but are at 
liberty to oppose some more than 
others. Because editorial opinion 
tends to focus public attention on 
the gap between performance in of- 
fice and an ideal of public service, 
officials sometimes have just com- 
plaint that editorial opinion under- 
emphasizes the good in public ca- 
reers. 

That, it may be retorted, is not 
the business of the censor which no 
good government should lack. It is 
not surprising that editorial opinion 
is held in low esteem by many pub- 
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lic officials. In the nature of things, 
this is likely to be so. It is no reflec- 
tion on public officials; and, it is 
equally important to remember, this 
state of affairs is no reflection on 
the press. The hostility is healthy, 
as long as it does not provoke the 
press to the extreme of advocating 
the elimination of public office; or 
push public officials to the extreme 
of advocating the elimination of a 
private press. The people, happily, 
are not confronted with the alterna- 
tive of a free press or a free gov- 
ernment, and need not make the 
choice which Jefferson considered. 

In the editorial columns, the 
newspaper makes a conscious effort 
to influence opinion, to change cus- 
toms, morals and habits of people. 
This conscious effort is an important 
newspaper function. It is no longer 
the major function of the press. 

It has become the primary func- 
tion of newspapers to relate the in- 
cidents of life around them, accu- 
rately, fairly and fully, to report the 
news. The news itself exerts upon 
public policy and on private be- 
havior far greater influence than any 
expressions of opinion, in editorial 
columns or elsewhere. 

As the people themselves exert 
greater and greater influence upon 
government, and as government 
steadily broadens the areas of so- 
ciety that it controls, the accurate 
information of the public becomes 
more and more important to the 
general welfare. 

Political change has been giving 
the people more direct control over 
government, at the same time it has 
given the government more control 
over the people. The direct primary, 
the initiative and referendum, the 
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popular election of senators, the re- 
call petition—these and other de- 
vices have put more power in the 
hands of the people. At the same 
time, improved communications 
have made elected officials more 
conscious of public opinion, and 
more responsive to it. Public opin- 
ion today is more quickly registered 
in legislative bodies than ever it has 
been in the past. 

Sound public opinion, at the same 
time, is harder to arrive at in our 
time. Federal, state and municipal 
governments, year by year, have as- 
sumed more responsibilities and 
functions, imposing upon the people 
the necessity of more and more po- 
litical choices and decisions, and 
posing issues more and more com- 
plicated and difficult. 

News is the raw material from 
which sound public opinion is fab- 
ricated. If the news is colored, 
twisted, defective, biased and 
warped, public opinion is danger- 
ously likely to exhibit similar de- 
fects. The news, therefore, has be- 
come a commodity the integrity of 
which is so vital to a functioning 
democracy that private enterprise 
which deals in it can expect to be 
held to the strictest accountability 
for the proper handling of it. To 
this, newspapers should never ob- 
ject. An undertaking of such public 
importance is certain to undergo the 
closest scrutiny. And because truth 
in the field of public affairs is an 
elusive commodity, on which histori- 
ans frequently are unable to agree 
after the lapse of decades, editors, 
with a few hours at their disposal, 
do not always treat events infallibly, 
even when their intentions are the 
best. 


Readers do not expect infallibility, 
however, in my opinion. They do 
expect newspapers to make an hon- 
est effort to treat the news accu- 
rately, completely and fairly. News- 
papers which disappoint this expec- 
tation may flourish for months, or 
years, but ultimately they are made 
to feel the force of public suspicion, 
contempt and lack of confidence. I 
think this is an unwritten law of 
the press. 

Because this law is slow to oper- 
ate, and sometimes does not over- 
take offenders for a long time, it is 
not always recognized by newspaper 
men or by the public. The failure to 
regard it as a law of the press some- 
times leads newspaper men into 
fatal errors. Because they are not at 
once overtaken by public wrath, 
when they fail to carry out their 
responsibilities adequately, they 
sometimes develop a mistaken sense 
of immunity to the operation of this 
law, and a false sense of security. 
When they begin to be overwhelmed 
by past error it is often too late to 
redress the wrongs of years, and a 
reputation for integrity, once held 
lightly, cannot be recovered in time 
for salvation. 

Because this law, like the mills of 
the gods, grinds slow but grinds ex- 
ceedingly fine, the general public 
sometimes is misled into the belief 
that a wicked press can flourish. 

There is plenty of evidence to the 
contrary, all about us. And in times 
of adversity and depression it works 
around the clock, sorting out the 
good press from the bad. In the long 
run it always works. Those who 
would substitute for this treatment 
of an inadequate newspaper’s serv- 
ice public owned disseminating agen- 
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cies, really would only substitute for 
a privately owned press, certain to 
get its just desserts at the hands of 
its readers, a press which, once en- 
trenched in government, would be 
immune to the operation of the 
wholesome restraints that now oper- 
ate upon privately owned newspa- 
pers. I am unwilling to have editors 
and newspaper men take refuge be- 
hind a civil service protected barri- 
cade where they would be immune 
to the wrath of folk who now have 
a host of devices for making us 
sweat when we go astray. 


DO not wish to convey the idea 

that I am satisfied with the job 
newspapers are doing in the field of 
public affairs. Too often, editors, 
confronted with the choice of throw- 
ing out an analysis of the state bud- 
get or a good murder story, have 
unhesitatingly made the traditional 
choice between the news that was 
“interesting” and the news that was 
“important.” I would not leave out 
the news that is “interesting,” but 
I confess that newspapers as a whole 
have not made anywhere near the 
effort which society has a right to 
require of them to make the im- 
portant news (that often is dully 
treated) just as interesting as the 
news which has inherent reader- 
appeal. Why isn’t this done? Pri- 
marily because it is easier to exploit 
a story with obvious reader appeal 
than it is to exploit a story that re- 
quires painstaking work, varied 
sources of information, imagination 
and inventiveness. Probably most 
newspapers lack sufficient personnel 
to treat public affairs as they should 
be treated. Time, long hours of it, 
must be added to basic intelligence, 
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imagination and ingenuity, if much 
news in the field of public affairs is 
to be made as exciting in print as it 
is in fact. It takes a great deal of 
effort to make a story on a legisla- 
tive bill, affecting the lives of mil- 
lions of people, as exciting as a story 
involving the untimely end of the 
life of one poor wretch. Most edi- 
tors, unhappily, do not have that 
effort at readiest command. 

War is one sort of public business 
that gets its just desserts in the 
headlines. Its consequences and de- 
velopments are so dramatic that 
they adapt themselves ideally to 
newspaper treatment. We can’t hope 
to make the peace-time business of 
governments that exciting. But I 
think editors owe it to readers to do 
a lot more digging for the drama in 
news about public affairs than they 
have been able or willing to do in 
the past. 

Perhaps if they exploited the 
state-house run with staffs as big as 
those on the sports desk, they 
would, in the course of decades, find 
the interest in public affairs as great 
as the interest in football. There 
would be no need to worry about 
the fate of a democracy should that 
condition come to pass. Perhaps it 
never will, but newspapers, in my 
opinion, should exert themselves a 
lot more to lead public attitudes in 
that direction. 

I have been discussing a news 
field and a news function in which 
the serious responsibilities of news- 
papers are widely acknowledged. 
The social importance of news that 
in an ordinary sense cannot be re- 
lated to public affairs is not always 
so universally understood. 

I suppose the first reason why 
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newspapers started printing all that 
was fit to print about the life of a 
community was a pecuniary interest 
in readers, in circulation, in sales. 
Maybe it still is the biggest reason 
why they print much of the routine 
news about births, deaths, marriages, 
diseases, arrests, achievements, fail- 
ures and triumphs, convictions and 
acquittals and the thousand other 
things that happen in the private 
lives of people. Whatever the mo- 
tive for printing such news, let it 
never be said that it is socially un- 
important. In the long run it may 
be even more important than the 
news about public affairs. For if the 
news about public affairs is the news 
that influences formal public policy, 
laws, regulations and rules, the news 
about the acts of individuals is the 
news that influences the great body 
of social law and custom that gov- 
erns the behavior of the members of 
the community in the vast major- 
ity of their actions. 

In a primitive society the tribal 
mores, conventions and customs 
slowly developed out of the univer- 
sal knowledge of the acts of indi- 
viduals. Acts which affected the gen- 
eral good adversely came to be re- 
garded with disapprobation, an atti- 
tude of condemnation and a reac- 
tion of reproach, until anti-social 
behavior was surrounded with a 
whole body of restraining customs, 
rules and taboos. By the same proc- 
ess the force of public approval was 
focused upon social behavior re- 
dounding to the public good. The 
individual was coerced by these in- 
fluences to pursue a “moral” role. 

Without newspapers and other 
agencies of information, urban soci- 


ety would be deprived of the basic 
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implement for enforcement of the 
unwritten rules and customs of so- 
cial behavior thus developed. That 
basic device is the collective know]- 
edge of individual conduct which 
exists ideally in the small commun- 
ity. In a large urban community, 
the individual possesses something 
approaching anonymity. Within the 
cloak of this anonymity, relieved of 
the impact of community opinion, 
not influenced toward good behavior 
by collective approbation, and not 
pressed away from anti-social be- 
havior by collective condemnation, 
individuals in society, over a period 
of time, might well undergo a rapid 
alteration of moral outlook. In such 
an atmosphere of anonymity society 
would be deprived, ultimately, not 
only of the devices for enforcing the 
existing standard of behavior, but it 
would lose the capacity to alter and 
improve those standards, inherent in 
the action and interaction of opin- 
ion adequately informed of the con- 
duct of individuals. 

This concept of the news func- 
tion, in my opinion, gives to the 
trivia of the local item page, the sta- 
tistics in the marriage license col- 
umn and the divorce column, the 
tables on the market page, the sob- 
stories of the police court, the mi- 
nutest recordings of human foibles, 
the dignity of great social forces. 

As long as this news function is 
fulfilled without conscious or uni- 
form direction, the press but fur- 
nishes a substitute for the intimate 
environment of the tribal commun- 
ity, and its unrelated and undirected 
mirrorings of human foibles only 
help to make effective the natural 
motivations which otherwise could 
not exist. 
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‘UT consider the power that 
would reside in any one person 
endowed with authority consciously 
to direct the reporting of human af- 
fairs so as to produce a disregard 
for ancient mores and a conformity 
to new standards of behavior. The 
Nazis have done something like this 
with their press control and their 
radio control. They have been able 
to destroy standards which the Ger- 
man people had respected for gener- 
ations. They have been able to alter 
attitudes of an entire people toward 
such well established virtues as chas- 
tity and such well approved institu- 
tions as marriage and have suc- 
ceeded in making child-bearing out 
of wedlock an accepted and ap- 
proved pattern of behavior. This 
only suggests how a culture could be 
remade to any man’s pattern by the 
conscious use of the press and radio. 
When I reflect upon the immense 
possibilities for harm, in the pur- 
poseful use of the news to achieve 
consciously a given social change, I 
am convinced that I would sooner 
allow this authority to be dispersed 
among a multitude of men, even if 
they were rogues, than to allow it to 
reside in any individual, whatever 
his wisdom and his virtue. Under 
such circumstances their conflicting 
designs would undo their compet- 
ing efforts. Honest men have a cer- 
tain defense against such perversion 
of the news as long as its control 
remains in the hands of many edi- 
tors, notoriously unable to agree. 

As long as editors deal with the 
news, in knowledge of its immense 
importance as a moulder of human 
behavior, I prefer to trust them. 
Their responsibility, I would insist, 
requires them to resist temptation, 
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to decide what news is good for the 
people, and what news is bad for 
them. Their news columns, in es- 
sence, represent a modern method of 
conveying to all the people all the 
knowledge that a society requires to 
control the social behavior of its 
individuals and that it must have to 
alter constructively its own stand- 
ards of behavior. News that is dis- 
agreeable, news that is shocking and 
offensive, news that is destructive, 
news that is distressing, news that is 
painful . . . all of it is a part of the 
great process. It must be printed, 
along with the news that is pleas- 
ant, agreeable, polite and amusing. 
And it must be printed, as a gen- 
eral rule, even if the interests of 
individuals are sadly affected. Over 
the long years, all knowledge is 
“good for the people” and woe be 
unto him who attempts the role of 
deity and tries to use a power over 
the news to pick and choose the 
things about which “the people” 
should know. Such editors are dan- 
gerously likely to develop a con- 
venient judgment of the news, con- 
forming most to the best interests of 
their friends and their friends’ 
friends. 

There is sound foundation, in pub- 
lic interest, for printing all the news 
that’s fit to print. And on occasion, 
a good case can be made out for 
printing news that isn’t fit to print. 
Its ultimate effect on human society 
frequently would be all to the good. 

Those who follow such a philoso- 
phy will find no peace in the news- 
paper business. Their offices will be 
the scene of as many battles as 
occur on Bataan peninsula these 
days. And some of them may be 
only a little less bloody. But people 
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who are looking for peace and com- 
fort have no place in the newspaper 
business anyway. 


HAT about such a concept of 

a newspaper’s editorial and 
news function in war time? Only 
events can disclose how it will be 
affected. 

From what I know of American 
beliefs, from what I know of the 
men in our government, from what 
I know of those administering the 
censorship, I would be willing to 
forecast that there will be no effort 
to suppress the free expression of 
opinion in the United States in the 
editorial columns of the press, come 
what may. From what I know of 
editors, I would be willing to fore- 
cast that any such effort, if made, 
would be resisted and defied. I see 
no prospect that the editorial func- 
tion will be touched. 

There seems to be little likelihood 
that the function of reporting the 
commonplaces of life will be suffi- 
ciently disturbed to cause great con- 
cern. Newspapers and newspaper 
staffs will be inconvenienced. They 
will suffer from unintentional dis- 
crimination. They will endure com- 
petitive disadvantages because of 
mistakes and errors in construing 
censorship. These things will hap- 
pen. So far as the press and its re- 
lation to the general welfare, it is 
my opinion that interference will be 
infrequent and relatively unimpor- 
tant. 

In the field of public affairs re- 
porting, the press is certain to suffer 
a curtailment of the exercise of its 
proper function. I do not suppose 
there is a more important business 
of government than the business of 
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waging war to assure a government’s 
survival. It is one of the inevitable 
ironies that this most vital business 
of all, by its very nature, must be 
conducted in relative secrecy, free 
from that full scrutiny of the people 
that is properly regarded as so vital 
in every other area of government 
business and public affairs. The peo- 
ple must be content with the least 
information about the one govern- 
mental operation in which they have 
the most concern and the greatest 
interest. 

The press faces a two-fold handi- 
cap in carrying out its function, so 
far as its duties to report develop- 
ments relate to the prosecution of 
the war. It is, in the first place, ob- 
structed in its efforts to obtain news. 
And in the second place it is re- 
strained in its liberty to print the 
news that it obtains. Of these two 
difficulties, I think the former the 
most serious. 

If an editor thinks that some in- 
formation he has obtained is of suffi- 
cient importance to warrant its pub- 
lication on general welfare grounds, 
in defiance of the censor, it is his 
liberty to do so, and to run the risk 
of whatever penalty or public cen- 
sure may be heaped upon him. So, 
in the long run, the censorship oper- 
ates with multiple safety valves that 
are likely to go into action if un- 
warranted suppression is attempted. 

This is not so when news is with- 
held at the source. In case of per- 
sistent refusal to divulge informa- 
tion about governmental action, mil- 
itary or otherwise, the press is with- 
out any remedy but an appeal to 
public opinion. And that is likely to 
be pretty unsympathetic in war- 
time emergency when the clamor for 
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greater publicity is likely to be con- 
strued as an assault on the govern- 
ment’s war effort. 

Government officials do not al- 
ways enjoy divulging information in 
peace time. Where personal interest 
and a policy of secrecy happen to 
agree, some administrators are ex- 
tremely likely to make the war 
emergency an excuse for withhold- 
ing news that could be and should 
be smoked out without jeopardy to 
the war effort. Newspapers of this 
country, in my opinion, will be will- 
ing, almost without exception, to 
forego publication of news if the 
war is the reason why it should not 
be printed. They should be alert to 
see that the war is not made an 
excuse for withholding information. 

The right to get the news is as 
essential to the proper functioning 
of a free press as the right to print 
the news. Close the operations of the 
government to newspaper reporters, 
impose secrecy on all the acts and 
policies of federal, state and muni- 
cipal officers and the remaining right 
to print the meager news still avail- 
able will leave freedom of the press 
a relatively meaningless thing, so far 
as public affairs reporting is con- 
cerned. Secrecy regarding acts of 
government can be made the door to 
curtailment of press freedom. 

The New York Times, in an Octo- 
ber issue, estimated that 30 million 
dollars a year is being spent on gov- 
ernment publicity bureaus. The 
number and activities of these bu- 
reaus never caused me great appre- 
hension, either as a Washington cor- 
respondent or as a managing editor. 
I cannot be dismayed at the danger 
of giving a people too much infor- 
mation about their government. The 
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more of it the merrier, if the federal 
budget can stand the costs. I can 
think of services much less essential. 
I see in these agencies much oppor- 
tunity for needed explanation of gov- 
ernmental policy and I recognize in 
them no threat to the functioning of 
the press unless and until the infor- 
mation bureaus are made the EX- 
CLUSIVE source of information 
about the departments to which 
they are attached. Such a policy 
would skirt pretty closely to a prac- 
tice of suppressing news at the source 
and would threaten the real freedom 
of the press to report the operations 
of government. 

The Inter-departmental Commit- 
tee on War Information, which has 
the task of bringing the news release 
practices of all these information 
agencies into conformity with the 
rules laid down by the censor’s of- 
fice, has in this task an essential 
assignment. It is to be hoped that 
the authority of this committee will 
not grow to a point where it can 
completely control what information 
government agencies can disclose. If 
the natural temptation of cautious 
administrators to channelize all in- 
formation through the formal infor- 
mation services cuts off reporters 
from access to government officials 
themselves, and if the Committee on 
War Information then utilized its at 
present rather nebulous powers to 
govern the information bureaus 
strictly, something very close to an 
absolute control of news sources 
would be in full-blown operation. I 
do not believe that this administra- 
tion desires that, and I hope there 
will be a determined effort to resist 
a trend so natural in war-time emer- 
gencies. 
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ENSORSHIP, related to the 
printing of news after it is 
obtained, actually has been in oper- 
ation in various forms and degrees 
since December 31, 1940. In a con- 
fidential letter to publishers, subse- 
quently printed in a national maga- 
zine, the Secretary of the Navy 
asked newspapers not to print news 
concerning: (1) movements of ves- 
sels or aircraft of the navy; (2) de- 
velopment of technical United States 
Navy weapons; (3) new Navy ships 
or aircraft; (4) Navy construction 
projects ashore. The Maritime Com- 
mission subsequently made a similar 
request. From time to time the War 
Department and the Navy Depart- 
ment have asked newspapers to re- 
frain from publishing news of many 
kinds. 

To my mind, the President 
adopted a sounder policy when he 
established the Office of Censorship 
and named to the office of director 
Byron Price. The previous haphaz- 
ard methods were open to reproach 
on many grounds. First, many of the 
requests to censor were made in con- 
fidence and under no general policy. 
The public, in my opinion, is en- 
titled to know, in the most definite 
terms possible, just what in general 
is being withheld from it. It assumes 
ordinarily that newspapers are giv- 
ing it all the news. When they fail 
to do so, the people have a right to 
know, broadly, what is being with- 
held. Secondly, no correlated policy 
was developed and the orders of 
various departments sometimes con- 
flicted and left newspapers in doubt 
as to even the wishes of the govern- 
ment as a whole. Thirdly, most of 
the requests emanated from military 
agencies not likely to weigh both 


sides of the case and consider the 
public’s right to the news as well as 
the risks, real or imagined, that 
might attend publicity. 

Censorship is a bad thing, no mat- 
ter how it is operated, but if there 
must be a censorship, the newspa- 
pers of the country surely could not 
have selected a more acceptable cen- 
sor than Byron Price. Now we have 
a censor. How much censorship we 
have remains to be determined at the 
time this is written. 

The director has laid down a 
broad rule to which little exception 
can be taken. It is his general rule 
that censorship will be invoked only 
to suppress information of aid to the 
enemy. That rule is open to varying 
construction. One might say, con- 
ceivably, that an enemy derives some 
aid from any and all news about 
this country. No intention to so 
stretch the rule or to make it cover 
other than military information 
which might be regarded by any 
reasonable person as of some pos- 
sible aid to an enemy has been evi- 
denced as yet. The director of cen- 
sorship and the administration as a 
whole, on the contrary, have evi- 
denced a willingness to disclose some 
information of possible aid to an en- 
emy, when that information at the 
same time was of great concern to 
the people of the United States. 

I suppose the report of the Pearl 
Harbor committee, for example, 
might have been of some aid to the 
Japanese. On that ground, our gov- 
ernment might have justified a pol- 
icy of secrecy. I am glad that it did 
not do so. I was in Winnipeg, Can- 
ada, when that report came out and 
never have I felt a greater pride in 
my country and its leaders than I 
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did when Canadians all commented 
upon the courage, candor and forth- 
rightness which dictated the fullest 
publication of a document that 
could not have appeared in any of 
the Axis countries, and a document 
which few other countries would 
have dared to release. Those who 
decided to publish that report 
weighed the risks of publicity, with 
its possibilities of informing and aid- 
ing the enemy, against the risks of 
suppression and censorship and se- 
crecy. They made the right choice. 
They gave us grounds to hope that 
the same right choice will be made 
in the future. 

The conduct of the Office of Cen- 
sorship, up to this point, certainly 
is as satisfactory as it is possible for 
any censorship to be to people preju- 
diced against all such restraints. It 
has made clear to the people, in 
public statement, just what sort of 
information is to be denied them. It 
has laid down an acceptable general 
policy. It has operated with reason 
and restraint under that policy. If 
there is any ground for disquiet it is 
in the fact that some requests for 
censorship continue to come directly 
from other agencies of the govern- 
ment. When they emanate from mil- 
itary authorities it is possible that 
they may be made with sole regard 
for the military considerations and 
with no regard for the right of peo- 
ple to facts, even in war time, where 
they can be divulged without aiding 
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the enemy. It would be wiser, in my 
opinion, to channel all requests for 
deletion of news through the Office 
of Censorship. 

Some office, outside the agency 
immediately affected, in addition to 
the administrator directly concerned, 
should have the last word on whether 
censorship of a given piece of infor- 
mation is or is not warranted. The 
Office of Censorship seems to be the 
logical repository of that authority. 

The voluntary surrender of the 
fullest prerogatives of a free press, 
even under the worst imaginable 
conditions of war time, would be a 
far cry from the compulsory enslave- 
ment of the press in the Axis pow- 
ers against which our country wages 
war. Whatever is given up now later 
will be recovered, along with other 
liberties which free men ever have 
willingly waived in intervals of war 
the better to insure them in times of 
peace. The knowledge that this war 
is being fought to preserve, among 
other freedoms, that freedom for 
which we are the people’s custo- 
dians, should make us all more con- 
scientious in the exercise of rights 
preserved at such great cost. 

In spite of the war censorship that 
now prevails, in spite of all the other 
restraints upon the fullest freedom 
of the press, the newspapers of the 
United States are now, as they long 
have been, the freest in the world. 
May they so remain in war and in 
peace. 


Government Press Bureaus 


And Reporting of Public Affairs 


By Joseph H. Mader 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY readers will recall Pro- 
fessor Mader’s article on “The North Dakota 
Press and the Nonpartisan League” in the De- 
cember, 1937, number. He is on the staff of the 
College of Journalism, Marquette University. 


HE last decade has seen a grow- 

ing tendency toward the funnel- 
ing of all news of government to the 
public through information special- 
ists or press officers. Consideration 
will be given in this article to offi- 
cial public relations developments in 
peacetime. The abnormal conditions 
obtaining during wartime will not be 
discussed here. 

An examination of the trend prior 
to the outbreak of war reveals that 
government public relations has 
risen to a magnitude which defies an 
accurate inventory. Some pre-war 
efforts in this direction were made 
by Delbert Clark’ and George Mi- 
chael,’ both active newspaper men. 
Among their conclusions are that for 
every two newspaper correspondents 
in Washington there is at least one 
government press agent; that every 
important agency has its complete 
department for press release, some 
with as many as 80 persons engaged 
in publicity and public relations 
work; and finally that no true rec- 
ord of the total number thus em- 
ployed is possible. No complete ros- 

1Washington Dateline (New York: 


Stokes, 1941). 
2 Handout (New York: Putnam’s, 1935). 


ter of the government personnel 
thus engaged has been prepared. In- 
deed, it is repeatedly pointed out 
that attempts to prepare such a roll 
of publicity personnel would fail. 
First of ail, it would have to include, 
in addition to the symbol manipula- 
tors, the symbol handlers: secreta- 
ries, stenographers, messengers, 
mimeographers and distributors nec- 
essary to the operation of each press 
department. Moreover, any attempt 
to list all these functionaries would 
run into this primary obstacle: few 
personnel lists, pay rolls, budgets or 
other records reveal such activities 
for what they are—press agentry for 
government. 

The press representative operates 
under much less revealing titles, 
such as educational director, senior 
clerk, editorial assistant, statistical 
director, research specialist, or under 
one of the varied secretarial designa- 
tions. In the Department of Labor, 
for instance, one public relations 
specialist was listed as assistant sup- 
ervisor of employment. Michael 
found only one instance out of nearly 
200 where a man was properly classi- 
fied as “publicity agent.” That was in 
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Government Press Bureaus and Public Reporting 


the Department of Commerce, and 
he adds, sarcastically, “that error 
was corrected quickly.” 

Our interest in this trend as a fac- 
tor in the reporting of public affairs 
must go far beyond the limited data 
available on the Washington scene. 
It is necessary to take cognizance of 
the fact that this network of public 
enlightenment is duplicated (in 
lesser degree to be sure) in each of 
the 48 states, and in thousands of 
minor units of government. The an- 
nouncement of the tax rate increase 
from the mayor’s office, the expla- 
nation from the county board why 
snow removal from the highways 
isn’t satisfactory, the bad news from 
the conservation commission of a 
reduction in fish limits, the govern- 
or’s coverup of a bad decision by the 
pardon board—all such matters of 
public interest regularly produce 
copy which reveals the practised 
hand of a press agent. Rarely, how- 
ever, is he to be found listed under 
his true title. From almost every 
branch of government, the American 
taxpayer gets information, not di- 
rectly from the man he has placed 
in office, but through a “public rela- 
tions” bureau. 

The remarkable thing about all 
this is that almost none of this sup- 
erstructure of government is openly 
and forthrightly authorized by the 
people for what it is. It is a rarity, 
indeed, to find in local, state or fed- 
eral budgets or other appropriations 
any open, clear-cut sanction for the 
expenditure of public moneys to fi- 
nance distribution of news about 
government or government officials. 
Though millions of federal funds 
have been spent yearly for govern- 
ment press services, no one has ex- 
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plained how this can be accom- 
plished legally in the face of the 
federal statute of 1913, reinforced in 
1919, and reaffirmed in 1931—laws 
which expressly forbid hiring gov- 
ernment publicity agents, except by 
special legislative provision and ap- 
propriation. The objective of this 
legislation has been negated repeat- 
edly, often openly by executive or- 
der, more often by bureau juggling 
or by the simple device of calling 
publicity work something else. If it 
were all in the public interest, there 
should be no reason to cloak the 
services of governmental press 
agents under the subterfuge of mis- 


leading titles. 


EFORE we make any effort to 

foresee the possible effects upon 
the reporting of public affairs of this 
trend toward government press bu- 
reaus, it seems advisable to set the 
picture of its development into the 
background of increasing govern- 
ment control over the lives of every 
citizen and over the economy of this 
nation. The greatest single employer 
in the United States is the federal 
government. Exclusive of the armed 
forces and emergency and relief 
rolls, more than one and one-half 
million men and women draw their 
salaries from Uncle Sam, according 
to a report released December 20, 
1941. It is estimated that invest- 
ments by the federal government 
during the past seven years have 
been five times greater than private 
investment in new enterprise. Half 
of the population is now directly or 
indirectly dependent on government. 
There already is government con- 
trol over foreign trade, over priori- 
ties, over production. Price control 
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is here. Each month adds controls 
over labor, profit and investment. 

It is necessary to look at the pic- 
ture of centralized control of infor- 
mation in this framework of other 
government controls. If the objec- 
tive of the governmental publicity 
network were to create a more in- 
telligent citizenry, to arouse more 
widespread interest in the affairs of 
government, or to produce a more 
discriminating electorate, it might 
readily win public approval and 
Congressional sanction. It would not 
be difficult to justify such a pro- 
gram. It should be noted, however, 
that practitioners in this field con- 
sider their jobs much broader than 
the simple task of making informa- 
tion available to large numbers of 
citizens. 

For instance, in the words of 
Richard Saunders, assistant to the 
Secretary of Labor, “the information 
office of the Department of Labor 
has been established in order to 
clear information best suited for is- 
suance to the public through this 
central source. It is intended that 
there should be no conflicting state- 
ments made . . . by one . . . who is 
not cognizant of the whole picture. 
It is the duty of the information 
office chief to harmonize the depart- 
ment’s reports, to eliminate there- 
from extraneous matter, to issue 
such news as is deemed should be 
given the public, and to determine 
just how this news will be given.”* 
One need not even underline mean- 
ingful portions of that quotation to 
make perfectly clear the compre- 
hensive objectives of the program. 

Critics of this growing system of 
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article. 
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funneling the news through special 
press sections see much more repres- 
sive, if not baneful, effects. Among 
the most vocal of these critics are 
newspaper correspondents them - 
selves, whose foreboding pronounce- 
ments as to the likely effects of this 
system may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 


It leads to the substitution of propa- 
ganda for news. 

It tends to reduce and impair inde- 
pendent reporting. 

Ri... closes off hitherto open news 

uts bureau chiefs and policy 
oben ind reporter-proof doors, 
and leaves only the press officer at the 
public wicket. 

Its effect often is to siphon away 
from the public prints all the dross, the 
inconvenient, the embarrassing, the 
unfavorable news. 

It often serves to clamp on a censor- 
ship instead of imparting information 
or intelligence. 

It is wasteful of money, labor and 
time—not to forget paper—on the pro- 
duction end and in all the media 
through which it is hoped to reach the 

“consumer.” 

The measure of success for the gov- 
ernment information specialist too 
often is the number of times the name 
of his bureau chief or department has 
appeared favorably in the public press. 

It results in chaos and confusion in 
the reporting of public affairs, brought 
about by delays, contradictions, denials 
and stalemates as bureaucrats bicker 
and tangle. Out of that confused and 
chaotic condition may well come an 
even more dangerous institution—the 
centralization of all public information 
in one office. 


Here, in its worst manifestation, 
the system could endanger funda- 
mental rights of American citizens— 
freedom of inquiry, freedom of the 
press and freedom of petition. Call 
it what you will, the central clearing 
house would be looked on as just 
another name for a “ministry of pro- 
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paganda and public enlightenment,” 
and the result might be a dictator- 
ship over the mind of America. With 
the growing network of government 
activity reaching out to touch more 
than half of the population, it be- 
comes paramount need that citizens 
exercise some control over the men 
to whom are delegated these large 
and varied powers. If the press sec- 
tions of each division and bureau of 
government can control what we 
know about government, then they 
can control whatever action we 
might wish to initiate to curb their 
excesses. The problem is to control 
the unlimited state, and to reempha- 
size what is meant by “government 
of the people, by the people and for 
the people.” Unless we do reassess 
these values and our understanding 
of these fundamental rights, we may 
soon have control of the people by 
the state for the state. That briefly 
presents the arguments of those who 
oppose this development. 


UT this recital of evils attend- 

ant upon a system of govern- 
ment press sections begins to sound 
alarming. It suggests that a “censor- 
ship” hovers over the typewriter of 
every newsman seeking to write 
about government. This picture is 
too one-sided, however. As a matter 
of fact, there is considerable support 
for the mushroom growth of these 
press services. Indeed, much of this 
support comes from newspaper men 
themselves. As spokesman for this 
other viewpoint, I have chosen a 
newspaper man of 12 years’ experi- 
ence in Washington—one who has 
served daily newspapers and a press 
association and is now a syndicate 
writer. Because his comments were 
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made in personal correspondence, he 
shall retain anonymity. His conclu- 
sion, which may be considered fairly 
representative of the other side of 
the argument, is that the press sec- 
tion fulfills the purposes for which it 
was designed, namely as an aid to 
the press, a servant and a time saver, 
rather than as a dictator of what 
should and should not be released. 
As he sees it: 

“Funneling of information in nor- 
mal times is a development of assist- 
ance to the press rather than a 
means of governing the type of in- 
formation given out. With hundreds 
of reporters wanting the same in- 
formation in varying degrees of com- 
pleteness, a government department 
can scarcely take care of the de- 
mand other than by preparation of 
a release. Normally there is nothing 
to prevent the reporter from going 
behind the release and to his own 
sources—if he has enough arms and 
legs to build up special sources in 
several hundred federal bureaus.” 

Indeed this correspondent has 
found the press section frequently 
has helped him to go behind the 
press release for additional facts. 

“You want some dope on ships, or 
soybeans, or coal or what have you. 
Who in the particular bureau han- 
dles that?” he continues. “Who 
would be best to see for an inter- 
view or special information? You 
might run around a hundred halls 
before you got the right fellow, or 
you might waste a lot of time on the 
phone. You call the press section. As 
quickly as you ask it, you have the 
name or names, branch numbers and 
room numbers. You go directly to 
your party and get your data. Too, 
the fact that the press section sent 
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you there carries weight. Frequently 
a common acquaintance in the press 
section establishes a sense of ac- 
quaintance between you and the 
man you approach.” 

This Washington reporter sees the 
press section as an aid, also, in pre- 
venting the diversity of statements 
from a dozen different sources, some 
given by persons out of turn, some 
of insufficient authority and some 
turning out to be erroneous. It helps 
also to overcome obstacles presented 
by inadequate personnel in some 
government news sources. I quote 
my informant again: “There are 
individuals every reporter runs into 
who won’t even say that they sign 
their letters in ink. They don’t know 
or won’t pass along information. In 
such cases an official press relations 
officer is a godsend and saves the 
reporter much time and trouble. 

“T have found the press sections 
to be of the highest value to me as 
a newsman. They save hours of time; 
their men, trained in handling infor- 
mation, not only know what you 
want for a news story; they don’t 
dribble out non-essentials that you 
have to listen to out of courtesy; 
further they probably have handled 
a dozen times that very day the in- 
formation you are now seeking. If 
T call Bill Smith in the press section 
of a particular bureau, I can get 
more in five minutes over the phone 
than if I plowed around in the de- 
partment’s waiting room for a week. 

“But that’s not all. Perhaps you 
have gone to a direct source on the 
basis of a tip. You get nowhere. A 
dozen to one, if you go to the press 
section, you can get the information 
pried out. That’s its business, or at 
least part of it.” 
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These statements support the view 
that the methods employed by gov- 
ernment press sections are helpful 
rather than harmful. They suggest 
that a correspondent attempting to 
cover the far-flung government oper- 
ations in Washington without these 
clearing houses would not be able to 
do as adequate a job as he does 
through accepting their aid. As one 
correspondent puts it: “He couldn’t 
get to first base in covering the gov- 
ernment if he didn’t have the hand- 
out and the press contact man.” 

In this light, then, the develop- 
ment of press sections simmers down 
pretty much to the question of the 
efficient distribution of news. 

“Tt is hard for anyone to realize 
the gigantic proportions of the fed- 
eral task in handling the problems 
of 180,000,000 people.” I quote my 
informant again. “It’s hard to real- 
ize the enormity of reporter-cover- 
age required, the hundreds of bu- 
reaus with tens of thousands of em- 
ployes churning out activity, every 
bit of which is of interest to some- 
body somewhere. It would be almost 
unthinkable to get government in- 
formation in any sensible speedy 
and organized fashion without the 
press sections.” 

This, then, is the case, both for 
and against—in each instance as 
presented by working newspaper 
men who have dealt with the prob- 
lem themselves. 


HAVE arrived at a few personal 
convictions on how some of the 
perplexities of the problem may be 
resolved. I offer no blueprint of a 
final solution, however, but suggest 
some proposals that may lead to de- 
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bate and, I hope, to some experi- 
mentation. 

First of all, it is necessary to 
awaken public opinion against the 
possible dangers that lie behind this 
hydra-headed “fountain of knowl- 
edge.” Citizens eager to retain the 
rights and dignity of the individual 
against the aggressions of the super- 
state cannot be apathetic to any 
potential threat. If public opinion is 
aware of the inherent dangers in 
such a mammoth public relations 
system, the expenditure of public 
moneys for any extension of public 
relations activities will come only 
after debate, investigation and am- 
ple opportunity for justification. 
Furthermore, such activities will 
then come under frequent surveil- 
lance, as they should—and will also 
be criticized openly if the practition- 
ers go out of bounds. Any sanction 
openly given should, moreover, re- 
serve the fundamental right to news- 
paper men to go behind and beyond 
the publicity activities of govern- 
ment and afford them access to 
those who make and shape the poli- 
cies of the nation. 

Secondly, the situation would 
to point very clearly to the 
need for more investigative and in- 
terpretive reporting by the press as- 
sociations. Except for a few large 
papers, only these press associations 
have the manpower to do anything 
comparable to thorough coverage of 
capital news. The fetish that some 
press associations have made about 
their insistence on “objective” re- 
porting flies in the face of the fact 
that as long as reporting is done by 
human beings it is never entirely 
objective. With the growing com- 
plexity of government, and the wide 
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and heavy impact that government 
makes upon the daily life of every 
citizen, investigative, interpretative 
and analytical reporting is essential 
to the reader’s comprehension of the 
world in which he lives. 

Another inevitable conclusion 
shouts for the need of more journal- 
istic manpower in the seat of gov- 
ernment. If the press associations 
and syndicates continue to operate 
as they have, more and more news- 
papers ought to feel it their respon- 
sibility to delegate special representa- 
tives to the capitals of the states 
and to the national capital as well. 
Government news should be reported 
and interpreted in the light of the 
special interests, the needs and 
wishes of that portion of the elec- 
torate which the individual news- 
papers serve. 

The teachers in the schools of 
journalism should see in this devel- 
opment the need for greater coordi- 
nation between the study of politi- 
cal organization and journalism. All 
teachers have had the disconcerting 
experience of finding advanced stu- 
dents hopelessly lacking in under- 
standing of even the simplest units 
of government, whether it is in the 
operation of a city council, the board 
of county commissioners, or the low- 
est court of original jurisdiction. 
How much more important is the 
knowledge of government in the 
higher brackets, whose complexity 
baffles even the veteran of capital 
correspondence! 

Finally, to cope with the very defi- 
nite problem that limitations of 
man power and time place upon the 
Washington correspondent, I sug- 
gest the establishment by newspa- 
pers and press associations of a press 
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institute in Washington for the anal- 
ysis of government information. It 
could operate along lines similar 
to a metropolitan city news bureau. 
Here all the thousands of govern- 
ment releases would be gathered to- 
gether, put into proper categories, 
and then analyzed for the benefit of 
correspondents. A condensed report 
would cover all routine news. Possi- 
bilities behind these releases could 
be followed up by individual report- 
ers. They could do their individual 
investigating on the basis of tips 
furnished by the press institute or 
developed on their own; and, since 
the run-of-the-mill news would be 
available to them efficiently and in 
condensed form through the insti- 
tute, their time and efforts could be 
expended much more intelligently 
and profitably on the reporting of 
special stories. 

The critical and analytical func- 
tions which such an institute could 
perform would further help the cor- 
respondent to find light in the maze 
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of handouts which he must other- 
wise sift and investigate himself. 
This service of the institute would 
set up no controls, would direct no 
policy, but would quickly and clear- 
ly give meaning to those publicity 
releases which have real merit or 
bear real news possibilities. 
Whether such an institute might 
be set up by an existing cooperative 
agency such as the ANPA or the 
ASNE, or would have to be an out- 
growth of already existing associa- 
tions of working newspaper men in 
Washington, is a minor problem. 
The important consideration is that 
some such establishment might well 
be the very best preventative against 
a centralized press bureau. It might 
militate against the threat of peace- 
time censorship, and undoubtedly it 
would help to bring order out of 
chaos, intelligence out of jabber- 
wocky, and news out of the mass of 
mimeographed verbiage, much of 
which might serve the American 
people best if restored to pulp. 
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What Some Newspapers Are Doing 
To Combat War Hysteria 


By Russell I. Thackrey 


Professor Thackrey, head of the Department of 
Industrial Journalism at Kansas State College, 
here reports on a survey of the activities of a va- 
riety of American newspapers in support of free- 
dom and tolerance in a country at war. 


HE charge that the press is lit- 
tle interested in preserving free- 
doms other than its own retains lit- 
tle validity in view of the voluntary 
activities of nearly a score of ran- 
dom-selected newspapers on behalf 
of individuals and groups by and 
large without influence, popularity 
or any direct connection with news- 
papers. In many instances editors 
have gone far beyond the ordinary 
demands of reporting the news to 
strike blows for tolerance and com- 
mon sense and against rumor and 
hysteria. If any selfish motive has 
been involved, it is that these editors 
had the foresight to see that free- 
dom and tolerance are not divisible, 
and that a public which knows that 
its newspapers are willing to fight 
for freedom and tolerance for others 
is likely to enlist on the side of the 
newspapers if its own freedom is 
threatened by government or by the 
intolerance of private citizens. 
The survey, started as a result of 
a rumor which swept through a Mid- 
dlewestern town of 11,000 and grew 
to fantastic heights until it was 
checked by vigorous newspaper ac- 
tion, revealed surprisingly similar 
instances in other communities. 


The incident which inspired the 
survey started in Manhattan, Kan., 
when a business man who was volu- 
ble, impressionable and _indiscreet 
decided last fall to move to a South- 
ern city several hundred miles away. 

This man, of Scotch descent, was 
a wide reader and a loose conversa- 
tionalist, and had the misfortune to 
resemble in appearance the cartoon- 
ist’s version of a “German tourist.” 
No sooner had he left Manhattan 
than rumors that he had been “held 
for questioning by the FBI” began 
to circulate. These soon became pos- 
itive with some imaginative em- 
broiderers even inserting the names 
of specific federal prisons.’ 

Richard M. Seaton, assistant pub- 
lisher and acting editor of the Man- 
hattan Mercury-Chronicle, published 
an editorial denouncing the spread- 
ing of rumor, as it became apparent 
that the stories would not die of 
themselves. Publication of a denial 
of the rumor was impossible both 
because the paper had no specific in- 
formation and because of the dan- 
ger of spreading the false story. 

Next the paper telephoned the 


1 Minor details of this incident have been 
altered for obvious reasons. 
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former resident and ran a brief item 
saying he was settled in his new 
home and would be glad to hear 
from friends. This slowed but did 
not stop the rumor-spreaders, who 
by this time had involved others. 
Finally the county sheriff inter- 
viewed FBI officials responsible for 
the area. The paper used a statement 
saying that the FBI had made no 
arrests of “Manhatttan people or 
any former Manhattan people” and 
that “if any arrests had been made 
they would have been made by the 
FBI men interviewed.” This at last 
stopped the story. 


HE San Francisco Chronicle 

had an even more delicate prob- 
lem to deal with after the Pearl 
Harbor bombing—that of the large 
Japanese population. In a notable 
series of news stories and editorials 
the Chronicle pleaded for tolerance 
for the loyal aliens and pictured 
their plight, at the same time sup- 
porting prompt and effective official 
action to check activities of real fifth 
columnists. 

An editorial on December 9 was 
headed “This Is a Tough Time for 
American Japanese.” On December 
16 the Chronicle asserted editorially 
that “Persecution of Innocents 
Won’t Help Win the War.” A De- 
cember 20 editorial was headed “We 
Wish to Stay Civilized” and on De- 
cember 22 the paper praised estab- 
lishment of a Japanese chapter of 
the American Red Cross with an 
editorial, “Japanese Offer Proof of 
Loyalty.” A news story December 
27 told of the effort of Tommy Fu- 
kuoka, a Japanese schoolboy, to join 
the civilian defense organization, 
and on December 31 a news story 
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quoted David P. Barrows of the 
Committee on Fair Play in praise of 
the attitude of Californians. 

Early in January an editorial, 
“Give Them Their Chance,” praised 
President Roosevelt’s statement on 
employment of aliens, and a news 
story described the plight of Toshi 
Yano, a Japanese alien whose son is 
in the American army, whose busi- 
ness has been sharply restricted, and 
whose best friend, a Japanese, had 
killed himself as a protest against 
the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

“We have had the usual spy 
scares and reports of fifth column- 
ists by well meaning citizens, and 
pass along all information to the 
FBI without comment,” said W. D. 
Chandler, acting editor of the San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

Palmer Hoyt, publisher of the 
Portland Oregonian and national 
president of Sigma Delta Chi, said 
there had been no bad “fifth col- 
umn” rumors in the Portland area, 
although the paper had spiked a 
story that Japanese disguised as sal- 
mon were captured by federal offi- 
cials in the Columbia River! 

“We have run some editorials urg- 
ing people to be calm, cool and col- 
lected and to remember that a great 
injustice might be done to innocent 
people through any witch hunt in- 
spired by warfare or impending war- 
fare,” Mr. Hoyt wrote. “The news- 
paper has a very important role to 
perform in times like these where 
the lives of innocent people may be 
blighted or blasted. . . . The news- 
paper should actively urge people to 
keep cool, leave fifth column inves- 
tigations to the proper authorities 
and refuse to be a party to spread- 


ing rumors. In my opinion, however, 
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nearly all of the damaging spy- 
rumor conversation is confined to 
cities of 20,000 and under. There 
was a case quite similar to the one 
in Manhattan in an Oregon city of 
similar size.” 

Los Angeles has had “slight symp- 
toms” of fifth column hysteria but 
“the problem has not been great 
enough to require that we take any 
special measures against it,” re- 
ported William Holden, assistant 
managing editor of the Los Angeles 
Times. “We have published edito- 
rials urging calm and restraint but 
have found it unnecessary to adopt 
other measures.” 

Careful and thorough handling by 
the Des Moines Register and Trib- 
une of an incident occurring in an 
Iowa community (Decorah) in the 
summer of 1940 may have helped 
prevent similar incidents since that 
time. A rumor that a member of the 
faculty of a small college there was 
a Nazi sympathizer and was being 
investigated by the FBI came to the 
attention of the newspaper when 
someone painted a swastika on the 
professor’s house and splashed it 
with yellow paint. 

Investigating, the Register and 
Tribune found that FBI men had 
indeed been in the town—to check a 
stolen automobile! The college pro- 
fessor in question, of German de- 
scent, had lived and studied there 
for a number of years, and had 
talked “freely and rather loosely 
about the development of Germany 
from a weak to a strong power in 
Europe,” according to Kenneth Mac- 
Donald, managing editor. 

“We sent a staff man out and 
printed a comprehensive story ex- 
plaining in detail the professor’s 
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background and including a state- 
ment which we obtained from him 
emphasizing his American citizen- 
ship, his belief in democracy, his 
willingness to sacrifice anything in 
defense of his country. We also 
pointed out that the two G-men who 
had been in Decorah were tracing 
an automobile.” 

The Register and Tribune also 
sent staff men to investigate rumors 
that Bund chapters existed in some 
of the German communities of Iowa, 
when that organization was in its 
ascendancy; checked stories that a 
Des Moines German organization 
had been turned into a pro-Nazi 
group. In both cases the rumors, 
found to be baseless, were spiked by 
competent coverage. 

Since America’s entry into the war 
the Register and Tribune, anticipat- 
ing a rekindling of rumor, has car- 
ried editorials urging readers to calm 
and caution. Headings of some of 
these: “Let’s Omit Mobbism This 
Time,” “Rumor Hysteria,” “A 
Brainless Proposal”—the latter re- 
ferring to a recommendation of an 
East St. Louis, IIl., labor group that 
its members seize merchandise made 
in any of the Axis countries and 
throw it into the streets. The edi- 
torial pointed out that Axis coun- 
tries were making full use of any 
American-manufactured goods they 
could obtain in their war effort 
against, us, and summed up: 

The only persons who would be hurt 


by such vandalism would be the shop 
owners of East St. Louis and the Amer- 
ican people generally. 

. The American flag is going to 
be drag 
days a 


Let’s our balance, and look 
behind the bunting. 
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“A newspaper, if it expects to do 
an intelligent and comprehensive job 
of covering its territory, must in- 
quire into all rumors which appear 
likely to have any substance at all,” 
Mr. MacDonald comments. “Once 
armed with all the facts, I think it 
is as much the newspaper’s respon- 
sibility to explode dangerous rumors 
as it is to print them if they are 
substantiated. Stories must be han- 
died carefully, of course, to avoid 
giving the rumor wider circulation 
by the very means of attempting to 
quiet it.” 


N THE Twin Cities area of Min- 
nesota both the St. Paul Dis- 
patch and Pioneer Press and the 
Minneapolis Star Journal and Trib- 
une organizations have been active 
in combatting rumor-spreading. 
The Star Journal used the Iowa 
swastika incident of the summer of 
1940 as the basis for an illustrated 
editorial “American Scene: 1940.” 
The illustration showed the swastika 
painted on the Iowa home, and the 
editorial pointed out that, although 
the painting was attributed to 
“youths of high school age,” this 
was 


the way Hitler’s brownshirts, a lot of 
whom were also youngsters of high 
school age, got their start in 1933. They 
began by smearing painted designs and 
obscenities on Jewish homes and shops, 
and, when that sport palled, they pro- 
ceeded to bolder tortures of minorities, 
and finally to terrorism on a scale that 
has curdled the heart’s blood of the 
world. 

. . Strength begins with sanity 
and possession of reason. If we let go of 
these, what will we have left worth de- 
fending, and how can we hope to de- 
fend it? 


A later editorial, typical of the 
Star Journal’s effort to preserve san- 
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ity, warned against the wholesale 
dropping of instruction in the Ger- 
man language from school programs 
in this country, pointing out that its 
study, necessary for students of 
medicine, engineering and the sci- 
ences, will be of especial importance 
after the war is over to students 
who must appraise what has hap- 
pened in and to Germany during the 
Hitlerian period. A letter from a 
Minneapolis Negro who was gradu- 
ated from a defense-training course 
but found himself unable to get em- 
ployment because of his race was 
used as the subject of an editorial 
asserting that race discriminations 
“are the best Communist propa- 
ganda in the world.” The editorial 
went on: 

Intolerance and anti-Semitism, and 
refusal to give decent opportunities to 
the Negro in defense and in American 
life, aren’t merely “bad” in the sense 
that they are un-democratic, and un- 
American and un-Christian. They are 
“bad” in the very practical sense that 
our persistence in such hypocrisy—for 
it IS hypocrisy when any citizen of this 
nation discriminates against a fellow- 
citizen on grounds of race, creed or 

is going to come home to roost, 
just as sure as shooting. It is going to 
sow in America, if we let it persist, the 
certain seeds of our own destruction as 

a free nation. 

Since America’s war entry, the 
Star Journal has continued from 
time to time to point out the neces- 
sity of clear-thinking and avoidance 
of the mob spirit. A recent editorial 
“Implementing Tolerance” called 
attention to the problem of “how to 
avoid witch-hunting, and suspicion 
and hatred of our fellow citizens, 
and yet to weed out of our ranks, 
with a firm hand, any who may be 
deliberate vehicles for conveying aid 
and comfort to our enemies.” It 
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praised the Department of Justice 
for having made a sound start at 
drawing the delicate line between 
the disunity wrought by intolerance 
on the one hand and the disunity 
wrought by fifth columnism on the 
other, in handling cases of enemy 
aliens taken into custody in Minne- 
sota for questioning. The Star Jour- 
nal also featured prominently on its 
editorial page a plea by Deems Tay- 
lor, noted music critic, to “Keep 
Culture Alive in Wartime.” 

The Kansas City Star has had “a 
flock of editorials warning against 
persecution of innocent persons 
through war hysteria,” in the words 
of Henry J. Haskell, editor. He ex- 
plains: 

When the proposal was made a year 
or so ago to organize citizen vigilantes 
the Star protested that this work 
should be left to the FBI and senti- 
ment was so generally in favor of such 
a policy that the vigilantes idea was 
dropped. The FBI has rounded up a 
small group of enemy aliens, has done a 
competent job, so far as we can see, and 
I haven’t heard of any cases of perse- 
cution . . . . Up to this time people 
have shown nothing like the hysterical 
attitude that was so prevalent in 1917. 
Nobody suggests dropping German 
music from orchestral programs. 

A recent Star editorial, “Protect- 
ing the Innocent,” praised U. S. 
Attorney-General Francis Biddle for 
his promise that his office would not 
be lent to prosecutions of the “witch- 
burning” variety, and the Missouri 
Bar Association for offering to sup- 
ply defense counsel for “any victims 
of pseudo-patriotic activity that 
may reach the courts in this state” 
but also warned that “vicious whis- 
pering campaigns often do more 
lasting damage to reputations than 
an unfair indictment.” 
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The Omaha World-Herald has 
carried editorials warning against 
“rumor trouble.” “The newspaper 
should try to keep the public free 
of hysteria, calm, tolerant, and re- 
served in judgment,” comments 
George Grimes, managing editor. 

The Madison, Wis., Capital-Times, 
recalling that “this newspaper was 
labeled pro-German and disloyal at 
its birth and was made to suffer be- 
cause of the fantastic stories that 
were peddled by the rumor mongers 
with an axe to grind,” expressed 
hope in the front-page column of 
William T. Evejue shortly after war 
was declared that “the floodgates of 
hate and intolerance will not be 
opened during this war to work in- 
jury and humiliation to innocent and 
worthy people.” 

After discussing in detail the Man- 
hattan rumor case referred to above 
and the action of the newspaper in 
stopping it, Evejue suggested: 

Whenever one of these poison-mong- 

ers attempts to whisper to you that 
So-and-So is disloyal, ask him for the 
evidence on which he bases his state- 
ment. If he hasn’t any, make him feel 
that he is nothing more than an un- 
scrupulous gossip who is not serving 
his country, but doing it harm. 

Ted Barrett, city editor of the 
Dallas Morning News, expresses the 
belief that most of “those who have 
been the object of rumors and wild 
stories have only themselves to 
blame” and cited two such local 
cases, in one of which a German girl 
student “ostentatiously displayed 
large sums of money and had no 
apparent source of income. She gave 
expensive parties and was objection- 
ably vociferous about the merits of 
the Nazi system.” 

In a third case, that of a natural- 
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ized German whose fellow WPA 
workers demanded that he salute 
the flag and beat him when he re- 
fused, the Morning News printed 
both the story of his being attacked 
and a story of his past record, which 
included service in the United States 
army in World War I, with his 
statement that he refused the de- 
mand to salute the flag because it 
had been made insultingly. “I think 
that cleared any doubt as to his dis- 
loyalty,” Barrett says. 

The Atlanta Constitution has “run 
frequent editorials and articles cau- 
tioning people against hysteria and 
against listening to rumors,” says 
Ralph McGill, executive editor, who 
adds, “We are continuing to urge 
people to do the job at hand, to pay 
no attention to cocktail room gen- 
erals and hotel lobby admirals.” An 
example of the Constitution’s work 
was a full-page Sunday editorial- 
feature, written by McGill and illus- 
trated by a half-page layout of an 
Atlanta family at work at its nor- 
mal tasks. 

Asserting that “it does no good to 
turn yourself into a war maniac, 
hanging onto the radio for each bul- 
letin,” McGill points out that good 
soldiers “aren’t worried, fretful per- 
sons.” He warns against “selfish per- 
sons who wrap the flag about them 
and sing the Star Spangled Banner 
louder than anyone else to advance 
their personal ambitions,” and closes 
with a suggestion that the war effort 
can best be advanced by “doing the 
job at hand” and determining “to 
keep this country so that the boys 
who come back will recognize it as 
the country for which they went 
away to fight.” 

Several Kansas dailies, queried as 
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to their activities on the theory that 
they would serve as a representative 
cross-section of newspapers in non- 
metropolitan areas of the Middle 
West, reported positive action to 
keep down rumor-spreading by idle 
tongues. John P. Harris, whose 
Hutchinson News-Herald has car- 
ried a number of editorials on the 
subject, says that he is “none too 
sanguine about the good a news- 
paper can accomplish in combatting 
war hysteria, but the worst thing it 
can do is to abet the spreading of 
it.” Dolph Simons of the Lawrence 
Journal-World tells of a case in 
which the sheriff’s office traced a 
“fifth column” rumor to a dis- 
charged employee of the rumor vic- 
tim. The newspaper followed with an 
editorial. Close cooperation between 
the newspaper and federal and state 
officials has helped materially in 
keeping down such rumors, Simons 
says. 

The Arkansas City, Kan., Trav- 
eler, a Stauffer newspaper, has car- 
ried frequent editorials urging that 
“gossip stories” be reported to the 
proper authorities and not passed 
on. Frank Motz, editor of the Hays 
Daily News, has used similar com- 
ment because of rumors arising in 
that and nearby communities. 

Hundreds of other American 
newspapers, daily and weekly, have 
taken as vigorous and praiseworthy 
action as those here cited. The ran- 
dom examples presented, from vari- 
ous sections of the country, show 
that many American newspaper edi- 
tors and publishers are actively 
fighting the battle for tolerance, 
whether those menaced by intoler- 
ance are influential or isolated, pop- 
ular or objects of community dislike. 
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A Test Comparison of Two Techniques 
In Readership Research 


By Philip C. Woodyatt 


Mr. Woodyatt, of the Research Department of 
the Los Angeles Times, conducted this study un- 
der the guidance of Robert E. Baxter, director of 
research for the Times. Mr. Woodyatt was as- 
sisted by Dan E. Clark II and Associates. 


HE solution of many important 

problems in the field of reader- 
ship research has, in recent years, 
been attempted almost wholly by 
the rather dubious method of specu- 
lation. Although Dr. George Gallup 
and others have done immensely sig- 
nificant pioneer work, there remains 
a need for standardizing techniques 
and for establishing bases from 
which different kinds of data can be 
wisely translated into practical 
terms. There is, for example, the old 
argument regarding the relative mer- 
its of majl and personal-interview 
surveys; there is a lack of agreement 
as to what constitutes proper samp- 
ling; there is much discussion of 
what constitutes “reading” an item. 
The list is a long one. 

This study was designed, in part, 
to shed light on a few of these prob- 
lems, and to suggest further lines of 
inquiry. It should be emphasized at 
the outset that the evidence yielded 
by this study is a good deal less 
than conclusive. It is nevertheless 
evidence, and its implications are of 
considerable significance. It is hoped 
that further research will be carried 
on along the same lines. . 

The evidence of this study points 


toward the following chief conclu- 
sions: 1) that the nature of the ma- 
terial being tested may introduce a 
lack of candor, on the part of the 
respondents, which influences the re- 
sults to a marked degree; 2) that 
regular readership percentages dis- 
close only part of a story which 
may, perhaps, have several parts; 
3) that there are possibly better 
ways of determining readership hab- 
its than asking for a straight report 
of behavior; 4) that faulty recall 
does, as generally supposed, influ- 
ence results markedly in a down- 
ward direction. 

The study consists of two surveys 
testing the readership of three sec- 
tions in a Sunday edition of the Los 
Angeles Times. Identical material 
was covered in both surveys: the 
comics, the rotogravure section and 
a supplement called the Home Mag- 
azine. 

One of the surveys was conducted 
according to the continuing study 
technique by the firm of Dan E. 
Clark II and Associates. The inter- 
viewing was done on the Monday 
following the distribution day of the 
issue tested. To 600 personal inter- 
views of Times subscribers, the in- 
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terviewers carried copies of the 
paper which they went through with 
the respondents. 

The other survey was conducted 
by the research department of the 
Times. It was similar to a mail sur- 
vey in that answers were written on 
a printed questionnaire by the res- 
pondents themselves, and not in the 
presence of an interviewer. In other 
words, it was non-oral and anony- 
mous. It was unlike a mail survey in 
that the 3,500 questionnaires were 
distributed to the homes of subscrib- 
ers by Times dealers throughout the 
city, and collected by them. Distribu- 
tion was completed on Monday and 
collection was begun on Tuesday. All 
the questionnaires used in the tabu- 
lation were returned before the next 
Saturday. Sixty-two per cent of the 
questionnaires were filled out and 
returned. 

The survey further departed from 
the customary mail technique in 
that the questionnaire contained re- 
productions of the items in ques- 
tion” Each of the questionnaires 
contained a code letter representing 
one of four income groups. Earlier 
in the year, the dealers had made an 
investigation of their customers to 
determine their approximate in- 
comes, using estimated monthly 
rental of the residence as the basis 
for judgment. Thus the dealers were 
not altogether without practice in 
the job they had to do, the distrib- 
uting of the coded questionnaires to 
persons of corresponding income. 
The interviewers in the other sur- 
vey based their income judgment on 
the same criterion, recorded the sex 

1 For the sake of convenience, this sur- 


vey will hereafter be referred to as “the 


mail survey” even though, properly, it was 
not one. 
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of the respondent and estimated his 
age. The printed questionnaires used 
in the mail survey contained a place 
for the respondent to note sex and 
approximate age. The proportions of 
men and women, ages and incomes 
were kept the same in both of the 
surveys. 

The reproductions printed in the 
mail questionnaire were intended to 
overcome the problem of recall. The 
section dealing with the comics con- 
tained one-panel reproductions of 
the main character from each of the 
comics. The Home Magazine part 
contained reproductions of the cuts 
appearing each week at the head of 
the thirteen regular articles tested. 
It will immediately be observed that 
this type of reproduction, while serv- 
ing partially to overcome the res- 
pondent’s difficulty in identifying 
the item, accomplished nothing in 
regard to helping him remember 
whether he had read the item the 
preceding Sunday. That is, the re- 
productions had no relation to any 
particular week’s installment. Table 
I shows the percentages of persons 
claiming to have read each comic 
and each Home Magazine article, 
according to both the mail and in- 
terview surveys. 

Table I shows that, of the comics 
on which the two surveys differ by 
more than 1 per cent, the interview 
records a higher readership of 
twenty-five, while the mail survey is 
higher in only four. Similarly, the 
interview survey is higher in eight 
of the Home Magazine articles, and 
the mail in two. The fact that the 
largest differences occur in the least- 
read comics would tend to support 
the hypothesis that faulty recall 
does not introduce unsystematized 
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Tate the Kitchen 
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Table I 
MAIL-TYPE PERSONAL 

HOME MAGAZINE SURVEY INTERVIEW 
6. Everyday Science 36.77 
$4.7 
9. Construction Primer 29.0 
12. The Question 184 33.3 
COMIC SECTION 
54.0% 
2. Napoleon and Uncle Elby.................... 564 573 
48.8 
49.4 
42.9 
30.4 
18. Terry and the Pirates.................2++++- 264 $7.7 
22.2 
19.8 
20.2 
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confusion, but rather consistently in- 
fluences results downward. It is also 
an interesting fact that the Home 
Magazine articles showing the great- 
est discrepancy between the surveys 
are those for which the characteriz- 
ing reproduction consisted merely of 
the words of the title, with no pic- 
ture. This situation would indicate 
that, in these cases, even the identi- 
fication part of the recall problem 
was not properly met. There is evi- 
dence, however, pointing to the con- 
clusion that the most important part 
of the recall difficulty was the “par- 
ticular-episode” problem. This evi- 
dence lies in the fact that the two 
surveys place the articles in nearly 
identical relative positions. As a 
matter of fact, there is a rank-order 
correlation of .93 between the two 
sets of measurements. This same 
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condition exists for the comics, 
where the corresponding correlation 
coefficient is .97. 


HE findings on the rotogravure 

section present quite different 
evidence. Here, apparently, there 
was no recall difficulty, and there 
should have been none, since the 
pages of the section actually appear- 
ing in the issue of the paper being 
tested were reproduced in the ques- 
tionnaire. The questions dealing 
with the roto section asked whether 
the respondent had looked at “the 
pictures” on each page (not indi- 
vidual pictures), whether he had 
read “some of the captions,” wheth- 
er he had looked at specified adver- 
tisements, whether he had read the 
copy in those advertisements. Table 
[I shows responses to the questions. 


page 4 
Look at health system ad 
Read health system ad 


Read perfume ad 

Pictures, page 6 's ads) 
Captions, page 6 

Look at men ’s ea ad (full page) 


* The mail survey figures for page 1 are unreliable. 
page in the questionnaire was slightly smaller than those for the other 
red to we | respondents merely as an illustra- 

‘or about the respondents left the question 


placed at an angle. It ~. a 
— section in gen 
a 


The reproduction of the first 
pages, and 


Table Il 
MAIL-TYPE PERSONAL - 
‘SURVEY INTERVIEW 
212 
33.3 
18.7 
61.9 
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This table has two striking char- 
acteristics. The first is the very 
close correspondence between the 
two surveys on pictures and cap- 
tions; the second the wide diverg- 
ence between the two surveys in re- 
gard to the advertisements. It is dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to explain 
why the interview survey shows 
such low results for four of the five 
advertisements except on the 
grounds that people are embarrassed 
or otherwise reluctant to imply to 
an interviewer that they were inter- 
ested in certain kinds of ads. This 
explanation is strengthened by the 
nature of the man-woman break- 
down of responses. Here it is shown, 
in connection with the perfume ad, 
that the women’s responses were 5.1 
per cent lower in the interview sur- 
vey than in the mail survey, while 
the men’s responses were 12.5 per 
cent lower. This condition is true 
also of the page of advertisements 
for women’s clothes. Precisely the 
reverse is true in the case of the 
men’s clothing ad, in which the 
women failed to respond in the in- 
terview survey.” As might be ex- 
pected, the discrepancy between the 
two surveys in regard to the health 
system advertisement is accounted 
for equally by men and women. It is 
possible that lack of candor oper- 
ated in the mail survey as well, but 
the anonymous nature of the latter 
apparently tended to reduce this 
factor. 

Dr. Gallup and the researchers 
by the that was a great deal 

<om in small type. It will be noticed that 
the difference between the percentages for 
looking at the ad and reading the copy is 


greater than for the advertise- 
nts, 
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who conducted Life Magazine's 
readership surveys have attempted 
to check up on the inaccurate re- 
plies of respondents by means of 
what the Life investigators termed 
“confusion control.” This check was 
made by asking the respondents 
whether they had seen materia] 
which they could not possibly have 
seen. Such a technique doubtless 
takes account of those who claim to 
have read what they actually have 
not read. It does not apply in any 
way, however, to those person who 
deny having read material which 
they actually have read. It would 
appear, therefore, that the problem 
of inaccurate replies has been only 
half solved. 

The evidence which indicates that 
readership percentages are only part 
of the story lies in the answers 
which were given to a further ques- 
tion about the comics. The question: 
“Pretend for a moment that you 
had only one of these funnies to 
read. Which one would you want it 
to be?” Table III (p. 190) shows the 
rank of each comic which received 
at least one vote for “favorite.” The 
ranking of these same comics by 
readership has been added for com- 
parison.” 

_ It will be noticed that there is 
considerable variation in the relative 
positions of the comics as rated by 
these two methods. The rank-order 
correlation between the two meth- 
ods is only .67. Some of the comics, 
such as “Terry and the Pirates,” oc- 
cupy significantly different positions 

’ The mail survey results on this question 
are useless. The reproduction of the comics 
occupied two pages of the oe, 
and the “favorite” mage was p 
the end of the list. persons thought 


the question only te these 
on the same page as the question. 


4.5 
12 
13.5 


4.5 


18 


10 
ll 
9 


15 
75 
16 
19.5 
19.5 
18 


according to the two rankings. This 
evidence would seem to indicate that 
there is some doubt as to the wis- 


dom of relying on readership per- 
centages alone. 


N CONNECTION with the 

Home Magazine another tech- 
nique was used. A rating scale was 
printed in the questionnaire—a line 
259 millimeters long beneath which 
were printed, at equal intervals, 7 
statements of opinion about the 
Home Magazine. These statements 
ranged from strong approval, 
through indifference, to strong dis- 
approval of the supplement. Re- 
spondents were asked to place a 
check mark somewhere along the 
line at the precise point which repre- 
sented their opinion. In the inter- 
view part of the study, each re- 
spondent was given a mimeographed 
sheet containing the rating scale, as 


well as printed instructions which 
the interviewer amplified if neces- 
sary. 

It is in this section of the study 
that the most striking similarity be- 
tween the findings of the two sur- 
veys occurs. The scoring was done 
by measuring the distance between 
each check mark and the left-hand 
(enthusiastic) end of the scale. The 
median ratings were found to be 49.4 
millimeters for the mail survey, and 
49.3 millimeters for the interview 
survey. This extraordinary similar- 
ity is probably the result of a com- 
bination of factors. In the first place, 
recall difficulty must have been re- 
duced to an altogether negligible 
amount, since there could be little 
confusion as to identifying the 
Home Magazine as a whole. In the 
second place, it is possible that there 
is a difference, as far as candor is 
concerned, between reporting opin- 
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READERSHIP PREFERENCE 

Napoleon and Uncle Elby..............-seeeeeeseeee 1 1 
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ions and reporting behavior. There 
is probably a tendency on the part 
of respondents to report behavior 
compatible with their own ego-iden- 
tifications, even if it means falsify- 
ing their answers in relatively trivial 
matters. A categorical yes or no an- 
swer to a question about behavior 
may often seem to imply a regular- 
ity of behavior—say, a deathless 
devotion to the comics—which is not 
at all representative of the respond- 
ent’s true attitude. In other words, 
a man might regard comics as large- 
ly worthless and silly, but occasion- 
ally capable of furnishing mild en- 
tertainment. He would be quite will- 
ing to express his qualified opinion 
of comics, but might conceivably 
balk at telling an interviewer the 
single, isolated fact that he had read 
a fair share of the comics that day. 
He is likely to think the interviewer 
will infer from his statement that he 
attaches more significance to the 
comics than he should. It is easier 
for him simply to answer “no” than 
to launch into an explanation of 
why he reads the comics and still 
isn’t a moron. In other words, some 
persons are probably more likely to 
report behavior which would appear 
to be characteristic of their person- 
alities, rather than behavior which 
appears superficially to be distort- 
ing the truth. An opinion scale, or 
even carefully phrased single opinion 
questions, will allow some latitude 
to the respondent; they allow him to 
temper his response somewhat as his 
opinion is tempered. Thus it may be 
that opinion testing is, in some 
cases, likely to yield more accurate 
results than behavior testing. 
Another attribute of the rating 
scale which may have had something 
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to do with the similarity of results 
is that it allows an extremely pre- 
cise notation of opinion, the num- 
ber of alternative degrees of feeling 
being infinite, rather than restricting 
it to a choice from among a few dif- 
ferent statements, none of which 
may be wholly satisfactory. 

The results of this study, then, 
indicate that the usual survey tech- 
niques may involve several potential 
sources of error. First of all, there is 
the evidence which indicates that 
lack of candor has a marked effect in 
interview surveys of advertisement 
readership. If these results are a true 
indication of the actual state of af- 
fairs, the Continuing Study and sim- 
ilar surveys have been reporting 
readership of advertisements as 
much as 16 per cent too low in some 
cases. If this is the case, the evi- 
dence holds implications for other 
material also—perhaps any other 
material the response to which 
might be said to have some “ego- 
value.” Some material, such as edi- 
torials, probably has a positive ego- 
value, while advertisements for such 
things as health systems apparently 
have negative ego-value. It should 
be emphasized that, although it 
might well be inferred from the re- 
sults of Gallup and others that dis- 
honesty in replies is a negligible 
factor, these investigators were test- 
ing the dishonesty of affirmative an- 
swers only. In the mind of the re- 
spondent there must almost always 
be the realization that his false 
affirmative answer can quickly and 
easily be shown up by a question 
from the interviewer regarding the 
contents of the item. This situation 
probably acts as an effective check 
against dishonesty when positive 
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ego-value material (material which 
would tend to elicit a false affirma- 
tive response) is being tested. It is 
thus possible that an anonymous 
survey, where the checking effect of 
the interviewer is absent, will yield 
higher-than-true figures for positive 
ego-value items, while an interview 
survey will yield lower-than-true fig- 
ures for negative ego-value items. 
The next potential source of error 
apparently indicated by the results 
of this study concerns drawing con- 
clusions from readership percentages 
alone. If an editor were planning to 
drop some of his comics, “Terry and 
the Pirates” might seem a safe bet 
from the standpoint of the reader- 
ship percentages. Measured by the 
standard of the “favorite” question, 
it would appear unwise to dispense 
with “Terry.” It is possible that, in 
some cases, emphasis should be 
placed on quantitative measurement; 


in others on qualitative. 
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Finally, there is evidence in this 
study regarding the effect of faulty 
recall. The study does not throw any 
particular new light on the recall 
problem except, perhaps, to empha- 
size the necessity of overcoming it. 
These results would indicate that 
even the efforts made in this “mail” 
survey were not enough; yet these 
efforts are far greater than are usu- 
ally made in a mail survey. 

It seems clear that, if the impli- 
cations of this study are corrobo- 
rated by future investigation, much 
present-day survey practice is in 
need of revision. The establishment 
of these implications, and others 
which suggest themselves, should 
make it possible to formulate cer- 
tain basic principles for readership 
research. Such principles are badly 
needed, both as an aid to the accu- 
rate gathering of data and as a 
standard for their intelligent inter- 
pretation. 


Some Notes on Techniques 
In Reader-Interest Surveys 


By Chilton R. Bush 


Dr. Bush, director of the Division of Journalism, Stanford University, pre- 


sented this paper at ee 


Moines December 30, 


HE newspaper reader-interest 

study is a type of recognition 
test. It is carried out by presenting 
to the reader a fresh copy of yester- 
day’s newspaper for recall-recogni- 
tion of all items read. The maximum 
period of recall is, in the case of a 
morning newspaper, thirty hours. 
There is abundant evidence that the 
responses represent a reliable meas- 
urement of recall. 

Responses as to the portion of 
each news item and advertisement 
read, however, are untrustworthy. 
For this reason the safest procedure 
is to count as read the headline and 
any significant portion of the news 
story. (Only when the whole edi- 
torial is read, however, should it be 
counted. This literary form is more 
easily recalled as a whole than is 
the news story; and not as readily 
divisible into separate units) . 

The size of the sample is limited 
to approximately 500 because it is 
not possible to recruit and train more 
than forty-five or fifty field workers 
for an operation that must be com- 
pleted in about eight hours. All tests 
for reliability, however, indicate that 
a sample of this size is adequate. A 
smaller sample has been found reli- 
able for smaller communities that 
are homogeneous. 

The sample, of course, should be 
a cross-section of the readers rather 


than of the community—unless (a) 


the AATJ convention in Des 


the community has a single news- 
paper and (b) the proportion of 
nonreaders in the community is very 
small. 

A sample proportioned according 
to the amount of circulation in each 
circulation district (controlled ran- 
dom) will produce a fairly accurate 
cross-section as to income levels. To 
assure representative sex and age 
break-downs, however, a predeter- 
mined control of the sample must be 
exercised; for example, a dispropor- 
tionate number of interviews must 
be made down-town in order to ob- 
tain the necessary men in the lower 
and middle age groups. (This pro- 
cedure is to be preferred to inter- 
viewing men at home in the even- 
ing because it reduces the period of 
recall and eliminates confusion due 
to the effects of later editions and 
radio newscasts.) 

The reliability of responses, as- 
suming the foregoing factors are 
controlled, is primarily dependent on 
the success of the field worker in 
establishing the appropriate setting 
for the interview. Not only are cer- 
tain physical factors important, such 
as presenting the newspaper where 
there is adequate light, but the psy- 
chological situation must be consid- 
ered. That is to say, the field worker 
must endeavor to put the subject in 
the proper mental attitude for re- 
call. 
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The following procedure, for ex- 
ample, is of help: Beginning the in- 
terview by pointing to the news 
story in the first column of the front 
page, the interviewer asks, “Did you 
happen to read this?” Where the re- 
sponse is that only the headline was 
read, the interviewer asks the reader 
to read the first two or three para- 
graphs as a check. The result often 
is a recall of the item. This is re- 
peated as to the succeeding two or 
three news stories with the result 
that the reader, in going through the 
remaining pages, will give an ade- 
quate examination to the material 
without further aid to recall. 

Some control of rationalizations 
is necessary. For example, some 
readers assert they have read edi- 
torials because they think they 
“should” read them. This may be 
controlled by the interviewer, after 
a few more pages have been com- 
pleted, by returning to the editorial 
and questioning the reader as to the 
content of a specific editorial. 

Rationalizations are probably 
made by men and women as to whis- 
key advertisements, by women as to 
serial stories and by men as to 
“cheese-cake” art, but there is no 
method by which to correct them 
since the responses are negative. 

Numerous problems arise as to 
the measuring of recognition of spe- 
cific items included in an early edi- 
tion and dropped from a later one, 
and vice versa. These items are not 
always subject to reliable measure- 
ment because the sample is too 
small. In such a case, it is safer not 
to include the specific items in the 
measurement. 

There is no evidence that fatigue 
is a derogatory factor in these in- 
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terviews, although it has been 


proved an important derogatory fac- 


tor in the advertisement “visibility” 
measurements of large magazines.’ 

Reliability is chiefly dependent 
upon the skill employed by the in- 
terviewer in establishing the appro- 
priate psychological setting for the 
interview. This is just another way 
of saying that the recruitment and 
training of field workers is the most 
important factor. Precise, fool-proof 
instructions must be prepared. Field 
workers should be given some pre- 
liminary practice in the presence of 
the supervisor so that erroneous as- 
sumptions and unsound procedures 
can be corrected. 

Because the field work must nec- 
essarily be completed in a period of 
six or eight hours, it is necessary to 
have practice interviewing done on 
a previous newspaper in advance of 
the actual interviewing. This means 
the field worker must then become 
familiar with the content of the 
paper actually to be used before he 
begins his work. It is usually help- 
ful to have each field worker inter- 
view the supervisor himself. 

It has been my experience that 
senior and junior students of jour- 
nalism and marketing make the best 
field workers when they are ade- 
quately paid for the work. They 
have an understanding of the pur- 
pose of the survey, know something 
about the content of newspapers and 
appear to have respect for accuracy. 
When unpaid college students, how- 
ever, are asked to do successive sur- 
veys, they appear to lose interest. 

1R. Franzen, “An Examination of the 

Psychol- 


vertisements,” Journal of A 
ogy, 24:791-801 (Dec., 1940). 


Public Relations at an Army Post: 
Fort Benning, Georgia 


Lieutenant Hammargren is 


By Russell J. Hammargren 


public relations officer at Fort Benning. He is 


on leave from his position as head of the Department of Journalism at Den- 


ver University. 


OWN here at Fort Benning in 
Georgia the army has one of 
the most interesting, if not the most 
interesting, and one of the largest, 
if not the largest, posts in the 
United States. Here are an armored 
division, a Negro regiment, chemical 
warfare units, engineers, artillery, a 
huge quartermaster force, a flying 
school, the largest infantry school in 
the world, the Infantry Board which 
originates and tests equipment of all 
kinds for warfare, the colorful para- 
chute troop training program, air- 
borne infantry, a reception center 
and a host of other units. 

Photographers, magazine writers, 
newspaper men, radio program di- 
rectors and representatives of other 
communication media swarm to this 
post and end up by saying that they 
need go no farther to get a picture 
of the army. 

The “March of Time” film crew 
came here to spend three days. They 
ended by shooting over 50,000 feet 
of film over a period of exactly one 
month. At one time, in addition to 
that crew, there were representatives 
here from PM, the New York Sun, 
an army publication, Time, Reader's 
Digest, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
Collier’s and the Saturday Evening 
Post. Numerous others come in from 
day to day. 

The public relations officer has no 


hours. He is called by press associa- 
tions and newspapers at any time, 
day or night. Sundays offer no re- 
fuge. He is the buffer between the 
commanding officer and the public 
and his job requires that everyone 
be satisfied—since this is a democ- 
racy and since everyone has a stake 
in our future. 

First, for emphasis, let me make 
a personal observation. Public rela- 
tions at a post such as this requires 
more than civilian experience. I’ve 
waded through the intensive thirteen 
weeks’ course of the Infantry School 
without which I could never answer 
the thousands of questions thrown 
at me by writers and others. Visitors 
come in here with vague assign- 
ments and throw them into our laps; 
the rest is up to us. How well we 
know the army, how well we know 
our post and its men are the wea- 
pons we have at our finger tips to 
make sure that the path is smoothed 
and that the story we want to get 
across is carried away. 

At the time of this writing the 
War Production Board has a pho- 
tographer here. The letter his chief 
sent indicated that the Board wants 
pictures for use on billboards, post- 
ers, placards and for any other use it 
can find to stir the industrial worker 
into the spirit which the army has. 
In such instances the public rela- 
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tions officer ought to have some 
knowledge of how symbolic pictures 
may influence thinking. 

For the record, let me define the 
public relations organization at Fort 
Benning. At the Infantry School is 
a commissioned officer with a staff 
of two assistants. The same is true 
at the flying field and the 2nd Ar- 
mored Division. These staffs are es- 
pecially trained in their own organ- 
izations and provide specialized 
knowledge for their own units, but 
their photographs, news releases and 
radio programs are cleared through 
post headquarters. 

At headquarters all other news of 
the post and all questions of policy 
and general activity are taken care 
of. At the moment one commissioned 
officer, three staff sergeants and a 
civilian clerk take care of this of- 
fice. Nobody in the set-up has hours. 
Telephones, we have found, work 
just as well at 4:00 a.m as they do 
at 4:00 p.m., and they seem to work 
even better on Sundays. 

Coverage of a place as large as 
this presents a real problem. Fort 
Benning covers an area of 22 by 24 
miles, and we have had to build up 
an elaborate system of “tipsters” in 
the various units. The system needs 
constant checking because of a rapid 
turnover of personnel, but most com- 
manding officers cooperate by detail- 
ing someone within their organiza- 
tions to keep us at headquarters in- 
formed of story possibilities. 

Each organization, of course, is- 
sues orders for such matters as pro- 
motions, and copies are systemati- 
cally put in our hands. With these 
orders, the men detailed to help us 
and our own efforts, we do a fair 
job of covering the post. And, as in 
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any city room, there are always vol- 
unteer reporters ‘phoning in stories. 

But it must be made clear that the 
public relations officer’s job is broad 
and complex. As this is written, for 
example, Army Day is at hand. I 
have been devoting considerable 
time to arranging a parade for down- 
town Columbus as well as open 
houses at the post. That has meant 
coordinating the efforts of military 
commanders and of the local cham- 
ber of commerce and the merchants’ 
association. Most of the major news- 
reels, along with the local papers and 
press associations, will have repre- 
sentatives here depending upon us 
to arrange pictures for them. We are 
expected to have spot special radio 
broadcasts. The local paper has 
asked us for copy and pictures for 
a 24-page special supplement of an 
Army Day issue. All this we'll do as 
an incidental chore — all part of the 
day’s work. 

When I took over here, the usual 
policy of mimeographing was fol- 
lowed. As a newspaper man I abhor 
mimeographed releases and we 
stopped them. Today we spot our 
stuff entirely, and I think we have 
close to 100 per cent acceptance. If 
Private Joe Doakes is promoted to 
a corporalcy, the staff is trained to 
write a little story for the local Co- 
lumbus paper and the local radio 
station; but without stopping some- 
one writes a squib especially for 
Joe’s home paper. Included are the 
names of the parents, the address 
and anything else the records show 
that would be of interest back home. 
The pride which the boy has in that 
story when it’s printed, the feeling 
of the parents and friends that the 
army is not too big to notice their 


. 
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boy Joe and the satisfaction of the 
editor are big items. 

We may find that we have three 
lawyers from Philadelphia. A picture 
taken of them around a weapon will 
run in a Philadelphia paper. The 
General Electric Company and the 
Bell Telephone Company, to men- 
tion just two firms, have employe 
publications with huge circulations. 
We’ve had spreads in both of them 
with pictures of their former em- 
ployees. That’s the hard way, but it 
brings results. 

At the head of every piece of 
copy written are listed the places to 
which it will go. If an officer gets a 
change of station every city men- 
tioned in his biographical sketch 
gets a copy of the story. We had an 
instance recently of a story involv- 
ing an officer well known in the 
Northwest, and we sent it to the 
press association bureaus in St. Paul. 
Clips showed that every paper in 
the region carried it. 

I’ve dwelt long on this, but it 
seems strange that such an ele- 
mental thing as writing a story for 
a particular use is so seldom done. 
Our newspaper and radio station di- 
rectories are well thumbed. Negro 
papers, foreign language papers, 
magazines, trade publications—all 
offer media, as we see it, to spread 
the story that we have an army 
working hard to do a nasty job. 


OT THE least part of our job is 

local. When a slumbering city 
of 60,000 suddenly has thrust upon 
it an enormous expansion program, 
hundreds of growing pains develop 
with which the army wants to help. 
And so a great part of the public 
relations officer’s time goes into 
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handling stories on housing, prosti- 
tution and news of any kind which 
becomes of local interest to the com- 
munity. Any post which includes so 
many thousands of men will inevi- 
tably have rapes, murders, suicides 
and other anti-social news. Fortu- 
nately, at Fort Benning the execu- 
tive officer has had newspaper asso- 
ciations, and there are no stuffy 
ideas of censoring which might exist 
at some posts in direct contradic- 
tion of the principle of freedom for 
which so many of our men must die. 
News of local interest is transmitted 
as fast as we can get it. 

A typical day would be hard to 
describe. A day might start with 
phone calls to the officers in charge 
of the School, the armored division, 
the flying field, the reception center. 
There might be a dozen stories of 
purely local interest to assign to 
staff members. Someone must get 
busy to write the script for the daily 
newscast. We might have to make 
arrangements for a national broad- 
cast from the post. Perhaps we have 
a big party for which we shall have 
to make arrangements for a local 
broadcast. Meanwhile a newsman 
might be sitting alongside asking 
what he can get to picture the army 
as tough. Our job then is to call 
friends on the post, ask them to de- 
tail men to us so that we can get 
interviews and take pictures. We 
may have to ask a man to lie on his 
stomach in a swamp—which he will 
do if ordered to—and we'll arrange 
it if we think the eventual picture 
will do some good in the general 
thinking of the public. 

We have rigged up a little radio 
studio on the post with equipment 
furnished by the local station. Our 
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newscast and special events pro- 
grams are very much wanted in this 
vicinity because of the great inter- 
est in the army. We are planning at 
present to search out the available 
talent on the post and to do a week- 
ly program at a set time. We have 
just completed wire arrangements so 
that we can have portable amplifiers 
set up in three other areas on the 
post, thus making it possible to ar- 
range for broadcasts from anywhere 
on the reservation. 

To complete the organization 
story, the question of pictures for us 
is fortunately taken care of ade- 
quately by a signal corps photo 
company. In it are men who in civi- 
lian life worked for newsreel organ- 
izations, press associations, maga- 
zines and newspapers. They have 
every kind of equipment and thus 
are really more adequate than any 
one separate civilian organization 
would ever be. A phone call to the 
company commander will result in 
having an assignment covered at any 
time, day or night. 

One question is asked me more 
than any other by men of newspa- 
per and radio training: “How can I 
get into public relations?” The an- 
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swer is difficult because the War De- 
partment will not transfer men un- 
less the transfer is clearly to the 
interests of an all-out effort. Cer- 
tainly, as has been mentioned be- 
fore, the personnel of a post public 
relations office must know the army 
before it can begin to function. 

In explaining the set-up as it 
exists it must be remembered that 
the Washington department of pub- 
lic relations operates from Washing- 
ton only. It can approve in general, 
for instance, the visit of a photog- 
rapher or a writer but such approval 
is subject to the discretion of the 
commanding officer of the post. At 
this post the public relations offi- 
cer is a representative of the com- 
mander and acts in his name, but 
posts differ, depending on their com- 
manders and public relations offi- 
cers. 

Despite criticism of relations be- 
tween the Washington bureau and 
the offices of the individual posts, 
great effort is being made to create 
hastily an unified effort. When the 
final chapter is written the book will 
contain some bad pages, but it is 
the hope of all of us that the whole 
story in general will be well told. 


is 
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Northwest Daily Press Studies 
Advertising and Merchandising Services 


HAT does an advertising man- 
ager of a non-metropolitan 
daily newspaper offer in the way of 
advertising and merchandising ser- 
vices to advertisers? Are the same or 
similar services offered to both local 
and national advertisers? Do papers 
in the same circulation group offer 
services that may be established in 
a pattern? How do patterns, if any, 
vary among newspapers arranged in 
widely-differing circulation groups? 

The answers to these questions 
and many others were sought last 
fall in a comprehensive question- 
naire study directed to members of 
the Northwest Daily Press Associa- 
tion. The study, financed by Univer- 
sity of Minnesota research funds, 
was conducted for the association by 
the author, a member of the faculty 
of the School of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

The questionnaire was divided 
into three sections. The first dealt 
with general information, such as 
ABC membership, average retail 
rate, average general rate and num- 
ber of persons engaged in advertis- 
ing departments, broken down into 
national, local and classified. The 
second concerned the number and 
kinds of advertising and merchan- 
dising services extended to retail 
(local) advertisers. It included divi- 
sions on copy, layout, stereotypes, 
art work, engravings, page and posi- 
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tion, proofs and tear sheets and re- 
prints. The third section was focused 
on general (national) advertising. It 
covered many of the same points 
set out for retail advertising but, in 
addition, included divisions for mar- 
ket and newspaper data, market 
surveys, trade contacts, sales crew 
supervision, route lists, mailings, dis- 
play material, publicity, merchan- 
dising paper and advertising tie-ins 
(or tie-ups). 

Filled-in questionnaires covering 
100 items were returned by 48 of 
the 49 daily newspaper members of 
the association. 

Analyses of all data were made 
on the basis of newspaper circula- 
tion. Group I included three news- 
papers of more than 20,000 circula- 
tion; Group II, six papers with cir- 
culations of 15,000 to 20,000; Group 
III, six papers from 10,000 to 15,- 
000; Group IV, eighteen papers from 
5,000 to 10,000; and Group V, fif- 
teen papers with circulations of 
5,000 and less. 

The first section showed, among 
other things, that: 

1) Forty-eight per cent of the news- 
papers were members of the Audit Bu: 
reau of Circulations. 

2) The average number of persons 
in advertising departments for Group I 
newspapers was 15.3; for Group IT pa- 
pers, 8.3; for Group III papers, 4.3; 
for Group IV papers, 4.4; for Group V 


papers, 2.1 (The slight increase in 
Group IV may be explained by the de- 
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tailed figures on number of persons in 
local advertising departments). 
3) The average retail and general 


pers, without reference to circulation. 
groupings, are: 


advertising rates for Group I were 10.2 
cents and 13.6 cents per line; for Group 
II, 6.0 cents and 7.75 cents per line; 
for Group III, 4.5 cents and 6.1 cents 
per line; for Group IV, 3.9 cents and 
4.9 cents per line; and Group V, 3.0 
cents and 3.7 cents per line. 


A few of the second section—re- 


1) Twenty-one per cent of the pa- 
pers reported that they supply and 
ard market and news r data forms 
(ANPA-AAAA approved). Other meth- 
ods of handling market and newspaper 
data inquiries: 29 per prone of the pa- 
pers have developed special printed 
forms, 37.5 per cent combine printed 
forms and individually written aides 


and 75 per cént rely upon letters to 
answer specific inquiries. 
2) In the field of market surveys, 


tail advertising—findings for the 
48 newspapers, without reference to 
circulation differences, follow: 


1) Ninety-eight per cent of the pa- 
pers supply both layout and copy ser- 
vice to local advertisers. 

2) One hundred per cent of the pa- 
pers offer mat service cuts, gratis; 23 
per cent offer some advertisers exclu- 
sive use of some cuts; 29 per cent offer 
some advertisers exclusive use of spe- 
cial campaigns. 

8) Of five ways of handling art work 
for advertisers, 44 per cent of the pa- 
pers indicated that advertisers desir- 
ing special art work must hire outside 
commercial artists. 

4) Engravings from original art work 
are handled in various ways, but 52 
per cent of the papers charge regular 
commercial engraving prices, 37.5 per 
cent charge on cost basis, 4 per cent 
supply them free if used exclusively in 
the newspaper. 

5) Forty-eight per cent of the papers 
extend preferred-page space to some 
advertisers (chiefly large-space users) 
and 44 per cent indicate that preferred- 
position space is allotted to regular 
advertisers. 

6) Sixty-five per cent of the papers 
reported that they try to place all re- 
tail advertising next to pure reading 
matter. 

7) There were so many ways re- 
ported for handling proofs and tear 
sheets that the data could not be 
adapted to bar-chart presentation. 

8) Eighty-seven per cent of the pa- 
pers charge cost, cost plus or commer- 
= printing prices for reprints of local 


Selected third-section—general ad- 
vertising—findings for the 48 pa- 


92 per cent of the papers reported that 
gratis surveys are conducted among 
retailers, 87.5 per cent among jobbers, 
46 per cent among consumers. An an- 
alysis of surveys on the basis of pur- 
pose showed that 92 per cent conduct 
surveys to check distribution, 56 per 
cent to check rate of sale, 56 per cent 
to check attitude of trade, 46 per cent 
to check competition, and 29 per cent 
to check consumer attitudes. 

3) Seventy-seven per cent of the pa- 
pers reported that they help manufac- 
turers arrange local connections be- 
tween retailers and distributors; 12.5 
per cent offer this service only upon 
assurance of a non-cancellable adver- 
tising contract for newspaper space in 
the event trade connections are estab- 
lished. Fifty-eight per cent supply let- 
ters of introduction for manufacturers’ 
re ntatives calling on important 
jobbers and retailers. Only 8 per cent 
reported that they do not assign a 
staff member to accompany manu- 
facturers’ representatives. 

4) To merchandise general advertis- 
ing campaigns among major retail out- 
lets, newspapers reported calls on re- 
tailers as follows: 79 per cent make 
“all necessary” calls, 8 per cent make 
fewer than ten calls and 29 per cent 
(including some duplication) reported 
that merchandising calls depend upon 
size of advertising schedules. 

5) In the field of sales crew super- 
vision 29 per cent of the newspapers 
reported that they help advertisers 
hire salesmen, 31 per cent mark off 
maps of sales district and 65 per cent 
take time to familiarize salesmen with 
market characteristics, trade conditions 
and other marketing factors. 
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6) NDPA members supply maps 
and route lists as follows: 96 per cent 
for grocery trade, 83 per cent for drug 
trade, 46 per cent for hardware trade, 
69 per cent for liquor dealers. 

7) Mailings are handled as follows: 
60 per cent will send “a reasonable 
number” of letters free of charge to 
dealers and jobbers; 23 per cent will 
also supply lists for mailings. 

8) Sixty per cent of the association 
members participate in a special tie-in 
plan of pro-rating costs of specially 
prepared broadsides and other promo- 
tional matter. 

9) Reprints for general advertisers 
are handled as follows: 29 per cent 
supply reprints at cost of production; 
38 per cent supply them at either “cost 
plus reasonable profit” or “commercial 
printing prices”; and 25 per cent re- 
ported that from 50 to 250 reprints 
are supplied without charge. 

10) Window and counter display 
material is distributed gratis in city 
zone by 62.5 per cent of the papers, 
gratis in restricted business district by 
35 per cent. 

11) In the page-and-position study, 
54 per cent of the newspapers indi- 
cated that efforts were made to get all 
general advertising on preferred pages 
and 44 per cent try to place such space 
in preferred positions. Do agency re- 
quests for page and position get atten- 
tion? Fifty-eight per cent of the news- 
papers follow page requests, if possible, 
and 44 per cent follow position re- 
quests, if possible. 

12) Five possible plans for handling 
publicity were listed on the question- 
naire. Findings show that 44 per cent 
of the newspapers usually route pub- 
licity matter to the news staff and, if 
a story is judged news-worthy, it is 
used; 33 per cent indicated that pub- 
licity was routed to the news staff, but 
if the publication of a particular story 
would aid in advertising sales, this 
information was also supplied to the 
news staff; 23 per cent of the papers 
follow a “no publicity” rule for na- 
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tional advertisers. It is interesting to 
note, also, that 18 per cent of the pa- 
en indicated that some types of pub- 
icity from national advertisers are 
viewed as “business office must,” and 
15 per cent of the papers frankly indi- 
cated that “we use publicity for na- 
tional advertising in direct ratio to ad- 
vertiser’s contracted linage with us.” 

18) Only 6 per cent of the papers 
publish a regular paper for ad- 
vertising promotion purposes. 

14) Sixty-seven per cent of the pa- 
pers encourage and solicit tie-in ae 


at regular space rates; 4 per cent offer 
a special rate for tie-in ads; and 25 per 
cent give gratis tie-in space to dealers, 
based on linage used by national ad- 
vertisers. (Because of special sales ef- 
forts, the latter De has shown an 
increase since the study was com- 
pleted). 

In conclusion, it seems to the 
writer the study shows: That there 
is a tendency toward expansion of 
services of an advertising and mer- 
chandising character; and that, con- 
trary to widely-expressed views, this 
expansion is not confined to news- 
papers of more than 10,000 circula- 
tion, but is noted for daily papers 
of all circulations represented in the 
Northwest Daily Press Association. 

On the basis of the findings of the 
study, which showed some rather 
extreme differences among different 
circulation groups, the Northwest 
Daily Press Association authorized 
the appointment of a committee of 
publishers to study the analysis to 
ascertain whether it would be pos- 
sible for papers in a definite circula- 
tion group to offer a fixed standard 
of minimum services to advertisers, 
both retail and general. 
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Book Reviews 


Tue Economic Errects or Apver- 
tisinc. By Neil H. Borden. Chi- 
cago: Richard D. Irwin, Inc. 1942. 
xl -+ 988 pp. $5.00. 


HILE advertising is a highly 

complex subject, it is suffi- 
ciently dramatic to tempt both the 
layman and practitioner to general- 
ize rather broadly about it. Some 
current advertising undoubtedly is 
silly, at least to the sophisticated 
reader. Undoubtedly the alleged 
product differentiation created in 
the minds of consumers by advertis- 
ing for some goods, such as drugs 
and cosmetics, has enabled manufac- 
turers to get prices considerably 
above the intrinsic value of the 
commodity sold. Undoubtedly, also, 
advertising, as now practiced, does 
not provide the consumer with all 
of the product information essential 
to wise purchasing. The nature of 
advertising and its current short- 
comings have combined to produce 
many over-simplified statements 
both in praise of it and in criticism 
of it. 

The great contribution of Profes- 
sor Borden’s study is that it has 
drawn a reasonably balanced and 
judicial picture which shows the true 
complexity of the field and which 
depicts advertising, not as a con- 
trolling force in business develop- 
ment, but as one of a series of alter- 
native means of promoting the sale 
of a product. 

Professor Borden is careful to in- 
dicate that this device can be used 
most effectively only where the fol- 
lowing conditions exist: 

1. A rising trend of demand; 

2. Opportunity to stimulate brand 


preference through actual or implied 
product differentiation; 


advertising must be 
combined carefully with a scientific 
price policy and must be coordinated 
with the rest of the selling program. 
It is no “open sesame” to business 
success. 

Professor Borden’s report recog- 
nizes certain shortcomings of adver- 
tising as now practiced. It indicates 
that advertising has the effect of 
slowing up the development of price 
competition and that it contributes, 
to some extent, to inflexibility of 
prices. It states that advertising 
may have contributed to a concen- 
tration of demand in some indus- 
tries, hence may have been a factor 
in bringing about concentration of 
supply in the hands of a few dom- 
inant firms; although advertising 
does not seem to have been the basic 
cause for such concentration. The 
report also supports the view that 
advertising, as now practiced, is not 
giving the consumer sufficient prod- 
uct information to serve as a wholly 
effective guide to consumer choice. 

On the other hand, the report in- 
dicates that advertising is able to 
lessen price competition only for 
short periods. The case studies of in- 
dividual products indicate that ad- 
vertising makes possible the main- 
tenance of high prices on some 
goods such as cosmetics and certain 
drug products by reason of alleged 
product differentiation. But in other 
instances, such as electric refrigera- . 
tors, aggressive advertising has been 
accompanied by strong price compe- 
tition and quality improvement. 
There is a reasonable amount of evi- 
dence that advertising has had no 
appreciable effect on the business 
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cycle. A strong case also is made to 
the effect that advertising has as- 
sisted in raising the national income 
by stimulating consumer wants, fos- 
tering higher material standards of 
living and enabling a more rapid 
recapture of entrepreneural outlays 
in new industries than otherwise 
might have been possible. 

It is interesting to readers in the 
field of journalism to note that ap- 
proximately $400,000,000, roughly 
one-fifth of total advertising expen- 
ditures in 1935, was returned to con- 
sumers in the form of lower costs 
for publications and for radio enter- 
tainment. The reviewer wishes to 
add that the advertising support of 
the press and radio undoubtedly has 
given media of mass communication 
in this country a greater freedom of 
speech than is possible either in a 
totalitarian state or in a country 
where such media are operated pri- 
marily as an adjunct to the attain- 
ment of political objectives. 

It must be admitted that the Bor- 
den study contributes little new to 
what is known of the field, since it 
relies mainly upon published mate- 
rial supplemented by the advertising 
case studies used in the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business. Most 
of the products selected for detailed 
examination are well known. It 
would have been extremely interest- 


ing if some new products such as 


radio sets or frozen foods had been 
included. Nevertheless, the study 
brings together, for the first time 
and under one cover, most of the 
known evidence concerning advertis- 
ing and adds to this an interesting 
discussion of some of the more mod- 
ern concepts of economic theory. 
The principal weakness of the book, 


and one which probably will reduce 
its reader appeal materially, is its 
great length. It seems to this re- 
viewer that careful pruning of dupli- 
cation and restricted use of extensive 
background material would have in- 
creased the effectiveness of the work 
without detracting to any significant 
degree from its value. 

The sections dealing with adver- 
tising as a guide to consumption are 
not as strong or as imaginative as 
other portions of the book. In spite 
of an obvious attempt to strike a 
balance, the report tends toward a 
static viewpoint in that it seems to 
over-emphasize the difficulties in- 
volved in providing consumers with 
the product information necessary to 
wise choice. It also seems to over- 
simplify the concept of consumers 
operating in a free society. For in- 
stance, on page 656, it states: “In a 
free society one man’s preferences in 
merchandise are not to be deemed 
superior to those of another; each 
man seeks those things which give 
him happiness.” This is quite true, 
but it pre-supposes consumer knowl- 
edge as to the qualities of goods so 
that consumer choice will be poten- 
tially free from mistakes or delusions 
and, therefore, will be free in fact as 
well as theory. 

It seems also to this reviewer that 
the difficulties of arriving at stand- 
ards or grades and the application 
of informative labeling have been 
magnified. There seems to be no rea- 
son why a dynamic business world 
would not be able to solve these 
problems as well as it has solved 
others in the past. 

On the whole, the report is an able 
one. It especially is recommended 
that the reader acquaint himself 
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with the statement of the Advisory 
Committee which opens the book, 
since this will aid greatly in secur- 
ing perspective with regard to the 
work as a whole. 

Herman S. Hertincer 
Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce 


* * * 


From THE LAND oF SILENT PEOPLE. 
By Robert St. John. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran & Company. 
1942. viii + 353 pp. $3.00. 


HIS is the book of an experi- 

enced journalist in which the 
story of the most dramatic of the 
many retreats of the present war is 
being chronicled, the retreat of the 
Serbs to the sea, the evacuation of 
Greece and the Nazi assault on and 
the British flight from Crete. 

Robert St. John is not only a jour- 
nalist of the first rank who can tell 
with conviction the inside true story, 
but he is also a writer of great qual- 
ities. He presents the drama in sim- 
ple yet eloquent words and the fate 
of the “silent people” becomes our 
own as we read with excitement and 
anguish the pages of this magnifi- 
cent descriptive book. 

I thought in the beginning that 
the title was misleading. The Serbs 
and the Greeks were never silent! 
On the contrary: They were gay, 
sparkling, often overbubbling in 
their fine primitive spirit. But Mr. 
St. John takes us not to the Serbia 
of pre-present-war. He takes us to 
the Balkans converted to a great 
cemetery by the indiscriminate 
bombing, pillage and terror of the 
German forces. The silence of the 


people is the silence of the grave . .. 


Mr. St. John tells us in the be- 
ginning of his book that he wanted 
to tell the story just straight, fact 
after fact, as he witnessed it. This is 
probably the most effective way to 
present a drama in which each 
phase is a horrid tale. 

In a brilliant style, yet in simple 
language, with much conviction, the 
author relates how the coup d’état of 
March 27, 1941, when compromising 
Prince Paul and his government 
were ousted by General Simovitch, 
was hailed with exuberant joy in 
Belgrade. This preliminary rejoicing 
then turned into silent fear. 

The episode of the great revival, 
of the great decision, was followed 
by Germany’s aggression. On April 
6, 1941, Nazi Stukas ruthlessly de- 
scended upon the open city of Bel- 
grade, the capital of new Yugoslavia 
which the Serbs converted with so 
much blood and tears, but also with 
so much pride, from a modest vil- 
lage in 1918 to a striving Balkan city 
in 1941, and wiped out this gay and 
pleasant city from the face of the 
earth. I shuddered and frowned as I 
had to read the description of the 
wanton destruction of the Srpski 
Kralj Hotel, where I stayed during 
my frequent Balkan journeys. 

Dramatically Mr. St. John de- 
scribes the Serbian retreat to the 
Adriatic, through the wooded moun- 
tains of Serbia and Bosnia. The 
story of the retreat, with the plight 
of the refugees, with his own plight, 
with the constant bombing of the 
retreating civilians by the Stukas, 
reminded me of my own experiences 
on my retreat from Belgium a year 
earlier, and then later from France. 
Mr. St. John in his vivid style can 
make all this live again, and in read- 


ing his book I went through the 
same thrill which I experienced dur- 
ing my own plight in May and June, 
1940, in Belgium and France. 

I found an amazing similarity be- 
tween the two retreats. The perse- 
cuting, attacking Nazis employ the 
same tactics, and the people, wheth- 
er they are sturdy Flanders farmers 
or refined French boulevardiers, 
Serbian town dwellers or Greek 
shepherds, behave exactly in the 
same way when the terrible cata- 
clysm overcomes them. 

I found it even amusing to read 
about the constant jealousy among 
the correspondents during the re- 
treat. In Belgrade it was the saine 
as in Brussels. Correspondents were 
almost caught by the advancing 
Germans because the one tried to 
separate from the others, tried to 
scoop the lot. It takes time for 
young correspondents to realize that 
in modern wartime there comes a 
period when competition is no longer 
possible, owing to the absence of 
communication with the outside 
world. 

Mr. St. John’s book will remain 
an outstanding historical document 
about the fate of the Serbs and 
Greeks in the days of their greatest 


M. W. Fopor 
Chicago Sun 
* * * 

Must Fieut. By Ray- 
mond Daniell. New York: Double- 
day, Doran & Company. 1941. 
xiv -+- 322 pp. $2.50. 


AYMOND Daniell came home 
early in 1941 after eighteen 
months in London during which he 
lived through the blitz. In his words, 
he returned “from a world at war 
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to an interminable debate; a babble 
of paradoxes and contradictions 
from the interventionists; a chorus 
of half-truths and defeatism from 
the isolationists .. . ” Looking back 
upon it, his outward trip in Septem- 
ber, 1989, had been “essentially a 
journey in space,” while the return 
was “a passage backward in time.” 

Reading this account by the chief 

of the London bureau of the New 
York Times more than a year after 
he brought it to a close also gives 
one a little feeling of turning the 
clock back. So much has occurred 
since Pearl Harbor to resolve many 
of the doubts that assailed Ameri- 
cans earlier, and problems that 
plagued us then seem painfully 
simple now. This does not detract 
from the interest or value of Mr. 
Daniell’s observations but rather 
emphasizes their basic 
and accuracy. 

Faithful as it appears to be, this 
is more than a recital of how the 
blitz came to London, how the 
sprawling metropolitan area learned 
to take it in stride, how the ensuing 
leavening process worked. As its title 
suggests, it underscores the fact that 
this is basically a people’s war whose 
outcome hinges quite as much on the 
man in the street as on the man in 
uniform; and the still more elemen- 
tary fact that the civilian must often 
wage a daily fight for his very exist- 
ence. 

In spots the material lacks sub- 
stance, but this very fact gives it 
fidelity. Mr. Daniell poses as neither 
seer nor prophet, nor does he pon- 
tificate. His is the story of an ob- 
servant American reporter who 
shares the uncertainties, the incon- 
veniences and the dangers of bomb- 


ridden London. It is a tale to in- 
crease respect for the Londoners and 
for American and other news men 
carrying on a difficult assignment. 

Of special interest are his experi- 
ences with the British censor and 
official sources of information. While 
not exhaustive, his comments are 
both temperate and significant. His 
attitude, as Somerset Maugham said 
in the preface to the book, “speaks 
well for his good nature.” In sum, 
this is a recital behind whose inter- 
est-laden pages are sober lessons for 
America and for its people. 

James E. 

Ohio State University 


NorTHERN ON SECESSION. 
Compiled by Howard Cecil Per- 
kins. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company. 1942. Pub- 
lished for the American Historical 
Association. Vol. 1, xxxiv-+-538-+- 
xxvi pp.; vol. 2, xxviii-+-569-+-xxvi 
pp. $10.00. 


ELDOM in our history has the 

American press raised such a 
confused and discordant medley of 
voices as between September, 1860, 
when Lincoln’s election became cer- 
tain, and April, 1861, when the Civil 
War began. Four parties fought the 
Presidential election, and each party 
represented numerous groups and 
factions. The variety of questions to 
be discussed, the vacillations of the 
Buchanan administration, the dark 
uncertainty of the outlook, the 
growing intensity of the crisis and 
the bad temper of the extremists, 
made press opinion resemble a 
stormy sea. Some editors raged, 
some implored, some argued for 
peaceable separation, some exhausted 
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their ingenuity on schemes for com- 
promise. All were baffled by the 
difficulties of the racial problem 
underlying the slavery issue. And in 
the background were the economic 
considerations—tariffs, railroad sub- 
ventions, banking, homesteads — 
which separated North and South; 
the sentimental considerations that 
affected proud and touchy communi- 
ties; and the considerations of party 
politics and strategy that counted 
with every leader. 

Dr. Perkins has attempted to give 
us a survey of these tumultuous six 
months as they were reflected in 
the editorial columns of the North- 
ern press. He deals not with seces- 
sion alone, as the title might indi- 
cate, but with all the topics of the 
day: the campaign, the peace drive, 
the “everlasting nigger,” the Missis- 
sippi, the strategy of Sumter, the 
objects of the war, the border States 
and the spirit of the aroused North. 
It was a huge assignment, and he 
cannot be blamed for falling short of 
a comprehensive and _ satisfactory 
survey. That might have been 
achieved by a historical digest; not 
by an anthology. These hundreds of 
editorials give us rather a sampling 
of opinion in all its diversities. 
Taken from journals big and small, 
all the way from Portland, Me., to 
Des Moines, Iowa, they show simply 
what each of 495 editorial writers 
was thinking about one phase of the 
kaleidoscopic situation. Tendencies 
hardly appear. We cannot ascertain 
what views were representative, 
what were highly individual. We 
learn what the Chicago Times 
thought about abolition and what 
the Detroit Free Press thought 
about Buchanan’s last message and 
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what the Worcester Transcript 
thought about Taney. We do not 
learn what a homogeneous section 
of the press thought about a given 
trend of events. 

To students of journalism the two 
volumes will be a bit depressing. 
Horace Greeley spoke in one edi- 
torial about wading through the 
dreary columns of his contempo- 
raries—and he was right. Had Dr. 
Perkins been free to select the live- 
liest, the most effective, the most 
eloquent editorials, these pages 
would have been far more readable. 
If he could have concentrated more 
heavily on Bowles, Bryant, Greeley, 
Raymond, Horace White, Medill, 
Murat Halstead and the other 
giants, the collection would have 
possessed much more pungency and 
vigor. But the Harrisburg Daily Pa- 
triot, the Greenfield, Mass., Gazette, 
the Peoria Daily Transcript — in 
fact, easily half of the journals 
quoted here—had but a pedestrian 
way of stating pedestrian opinions. 
They are respectable, but they are 
prosy. And the book had to bring 
the minnows as well as the big fish 
into its net. The dogmatism and in- 
temperance of many of the edito- 
rials, too, are disheartening, and 
bear out the editor’s opinion that 
sheer cantankerousness and spleen 
had not a little to do with making 
war inevitable. 

But all in all these two volumes 
are a valuable historical source. Stu- 
dents of the tense months just be- 
fore and just after Sumter will use 
and cite them for generations. They 
make available a mass of material 
hitherto hidden in obscure and scat- 
tered files. And they will serve to 
correct some widespread misappre- 


hensions. They show, for example, 
that after Sumter the North did not 
spring to arms as one men; on the 
contrary, most of the numerous 
newspapers that had been standing 
for peace continued to stand for it. 
They show, too, that not all news- 
papers believed when war began that 
it would be a great purifier, a means 
of grace, a salutary force. A consid- 
erable number of journals declared 
that the harvest would be moral 
and spiritual loss. The total effect of 
these eleven hundred pages is to 
impress the reader with a sense of 
the vastness of the forces and the 
complexity of the issues involved. It 
is no wonder that editorial opinion 
was so baffled and baffling. 
ALLAN NEVINS 
Columbia University 
* * 


Kine News. By M. Koenigsberg. 
Philadelphia: F. A. Stokes Com- 
pany. 1941. 511 pp. $3.50. 


Foe about twenty-five years 
Moses Koenigsberg was an im- 
portant figure in the Hearst publi- 
cations empire. He was associated 
with several of the individual news- 
papers and he headed several of the 
news and feature services, including 
International News Service and the 
King Features Syndicate. In fact, 
the name of the syndicate was de- 
rived from the “Koenig” portion of 
his name. 

Mr. Koenigsberg went to work for 
Hearst in 1904 and left his employ 
in 1928. Few persons in the organi- 
zation knew it more intimately, and 
his autobiography must be regarded 
as a valuable addition to the history 
of journalism. Mr. Hearst himself, 
Arthur Brisbane, S. S. Carvalho, the 
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Annenberg brothers and many oth- 
ers appear in revealing lights, as do 
a host of non-Hearstlings. 

This is a big book, close-packed, 
probably exceeding 150,000 words. 
Much of it is sharp, to the point; 
other sections are turgid, overwrit- 
ten. Its importance is as a document 
and as a case study of the kind of 
men and the kind of thinking that 
have made the Hearst newspapers. 

Office politics within the organiza- 
tion are frankly discussed. The evo- 
lution of comic strips and the Sun- 
day colored “funnies” are described 
by the man who helped to nurse 
these features from infancy to their 
present adult status. The Hearst 
side of the long fight on the issue of 
property right in the news also is 
dealt with at length, especially as it 
related to the Associated Press. That 
fight culminated, so far as Koenigs- 
berg’s story is concerned, in an ef- 
fort to prevent such property right 
being established by international 
agreement, as proposed at the 
League of Nations Conference of 
Press Experts, meeting at Geneva 
in 1927. Mr. Koenigsberg repre- 
sented the Hearst interests there 
and succeeded in blocking what he 
calls “the conspiracy of Warsaw.” 

As an aftermath of this Geneva 
fight, France in 1928 named Mr. 
Koenigsberg a Chevalier of the Le- 
gion of Honor, citing him for “con- 
spicuous services in the interests of 
the freedom of the press.” Mr. 
Hearst, however, disapproved favors 
or decorations to his employes from 
a foreign government and, over this 
rather whimsical point, Koenigs- 
berg’s long association with the 
Hearst enterprises came to an end. 
It is noticeable that, throughout his 
book, Mr. Koenigsberg’s references 


to Mr. Hearst are cool and rather 
dispassionate. There is a good deal 
showing Hearst’s human side, but 
no indication that any warmth ever 
touched the relationship between the 
chief and his lieutenants. 

Mr. Koenigsberg was a child 
prodigy of journalism. Born in San 
Antonio in the 1870s, the son of a 
tailor, he was inspired by the story 
of Stanley’s search for Livingstone 
as told him by a printer. He began 
writing and setting type for a little 
paper of his own, and at 13 became 
a reporter on the San Antonio 
Times. From there he moved to 
other papers in Houston, New Or- 
leans, back to San Antonio, Fort 
Worth, Kansas City, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis. The first half of 
the autobiography is concerned with 
the author’s adventures and obser- 
vations as a young man in these 
various newspaper connections. 
There are a great many long stories, 
some of which are interesting. The 
more important part of the book 
begins, however, with the author’s 
going to work for the Chicago Eve- 
ning American, in 1904, and his 
meeting with Mr. Hearst. 

Chicago always has been a lively 
news town, and Mr. Koenigsberg 
contributed his share to the legends 
that have grown up around its news- 
papers. Although his book closes 
with a pious statement of “A News- 
paperman’s Seven Commandments,” 
and although various references to 
ethics appear in the earlier pages, 
the chief commandments followed 
in practice obviously were far simp- 
ler—‘“get the story” and “get the 
contract signed.” Mr. Koenigsberg’s 
experiences as publisher of the Bos- 
ton American, his experiences with 


“office politics,” his work in develop- 
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ing and selling features, including 
the non-stop love-and-marriage se- 
rial story, and his study of sick 
newspapers—these are among the 
fascinating glimpses of behind-the- 
scenes realities of newspaper opera- 
tion. 

This book is like a plum pudding. 
You may not care much for the 
pudding, but the plums are excellent 
when you come upon them. 

Rosert W. Desmonp 
University of California 


* * * 


Tue Deauer. By Archer H. 
Shaw. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1942. xv-+-402-+ xvii pp. 
Ill. $4.00. 


OR an American newspaper to 

attain the age of one hundred 
years is an achievement. To attain, 
in addition, standing as one of the 
nation’s pre-eminent journals is 
achievement indeed. Early this year 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer had won 
both distinctions. 

The birthday brought forth the 
congratulations of the world of jour- 
nalism and of the people of Cleve- 
land, but one of its most significant 
results was the publication of the 
story of the Plain Dealer’s birth and 
long life. 

It was on January 7, 1842, that 
the first issue of the Plain Dealer, 
then a weekly, came off the press. 
Its advent caused scarcely a ripple 
in the life of the six thousand inhab- 
itants of the pioneer village already 
well supplied with a variety of jour- 
nals 


J. W. Gray, youthful new editor 
and publisher, established the paper 
as an organ of left-wing Democracy, 
and it remained purely a party or- 
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gan for nearly half its life, being an 
adjunct of politics rather than pri- 
marily a newspaper. 

Although it was out of step with 
its environment politically, the Plain 
Dealer, motivated by the driving 
force of young Gray, slowly made 
its way, growing moderately as the 
community developed. 

It was distinguished during its 
early life by a libel suit brought by 
Horace Greeley, by an attack by 
Charles Dickens, who had been of- 
fended by it, and by the fact that 
Artemus Ward began his career as 
a humorist in its columns as P. D. 
city editor. 

It was in 1885, however, that the 
Plain Dealer as it is today was 
born. In that year it was bought by 
Liberty E. Holden, whose heirs still 
control it. 

Although not a professional jour- 
nalist, Holden at first edited and 
managed the paper, but he found 
that the job required the skill of 
trained newspaper men and turned 
over the operation of the paper, by 
contract, to Elbert H. Baker and an 
associate. 

Baker may be said to have made 
the modern Plain Dealer. Aided by 
such editors as Eric C. Hopwood, 
Paul Bellamy and others, he was 
one of the first men in the country 
to eliminate editorial comment from 
the news columns and to make them 
objective. 

He squeezed the water out of the 
circulation figures and told the truth 
about them to advertisers in a day 
when such a policy was heresy. In 
many other ways, also, he led in 
practices which today are recognized 
as the essence of sound journalism. 


In 1917 the Plain Dealer became 
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Cleveland’s only morning daily and 
but one of three papers of general 
circulation in the city. Because of its 
quality as a newspaper, it had won 
the entire morning field to itself and 
since has survived all competition. 

During recent years, two notable 
events have marked the P. D.’s 
career. In 1929, International Paper 
and Power offered to buy the paper 
at twenty million dollars, but the 
Holden estate preferred the owner- 
ship of the Plain Dealer to the for- 
tune. In 1940, the paper broke the 
tradition of nearly a century when 
it supported Willkie for the Presi- 
dency, thus living up fully in a na- 
tional election to its designation 
“independent-Democratic.” 

Mr. Shaw, author of the history, 
has told his tale well. Connected 
with the paper nearly forty years, 
in recent years as chief editorial 
writer, he knows first hand the most 
important part of his story. 

If he stresses politics over much 
and the coverage of the news too 
little, this is natural for one who has 
been so close to the political philoso- 
phy of the paper. If the story is not 
a thriller, that may be because the 
Plain Dealer has been more gentle- 
manly in manners than it has been 
shocking to the mores of its time. 

A. L. 
University of Nevada 


* * * 


James Hatt, Literary PIONEER OF 
THE Onto Vauiey. By John T. 
Flanagan. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press. 1941. vii-+- 
218 pp. $2.50. 


ERE is a concise presentation 
of the many-sided activities of 
a nineteenth-century pioneer, succes- 
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sively soldier, newspaper editor, at- 
torney, circuit judge, state treasurer, 
magazine editor and contributor, 
and banker in Illinois and Ohio. 

The first section of the book is 
given over to biographical facts 
about Hall—one of the Philadel- 
phia Halls of Port Folio fame—who 
moved westward from Pittsburgh 
after an unfortunate army experi- 
ence with a military superior in 
1816. From that date until his death 
near Cincinnati in 1868, James Hall 
played a leading role in the cultural 
life of the frontier communities in 
which he made his home. 

The remaining 120 pages are given 
over to the author’s description of 
Hall’s literary productions and his 
evaluation of Hall as a literary fig- 
ure. Hall is examined as a romancer 
and historian, literary critic, story- 
teller and poet, after which the 
study is closed with two chapters 
entitled “Characteristic Ideas” and 
“Hall and the Critics.” 

The book is of peculiar interest to 
students of the westward movement, 
primarily to those concerned with 
the relationships of newspaper and 
periodical journalism to that move- 
ment. The ease with which Hall be- 
came editor-owner of two newspa- 
pers and founder-editor of a maga- 
zine is typical of early nineteenth 
century American journalism. 

Hall edited the Illinois Gazette at 
Shawneetown from 1820 to 1822 and 
the Illinois Intelligencer at Vandalia 
from 1829 to 1882. He founded the 
Illinois Monthly Magazine, the first 
literary magazine west of Ohio, in 
1830. This magazine two years later 
became the Western Monthly Mag- 
azine when Hall removed to Cin- 
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Sharing beliefs expressed by 
many of his contemporaries, Hall 
heartily condemned the works of 
British traveler-writers, decried the 
subservience of Americans to Eng- 
lish literature, wrote in support of 
an American copyright law and was 
enthusiastically and sincerely proud 
of the West, his chosen country. But 
also sharing the experiences of many 
contemporary editors, he found the 
magazine field none too profitable 
or comfortable. Returning in 1836 
to the practice of law, by 1840 he 
had changed to banking in which he 
spent the rest of his life, a respected 
financial figure in Cincinnati. 

Professor Flanagan wisely refrains 
from painting the subject of his 
book as an important figure in 
American letters, although he un- 
questionably disagrees with Parring- 
ton’s opinion that Hall’s “work as a 
whole must be regarded as a sacri- 
fice to the bad taste of his genera- 
tion.” Rather, he stresses Hall’s ver- 
satility and industry and styles him 
“within a limited range, a talented 
pioneer in the cultural development 
of the nation.” 

Format of the book is attractive; 
style is direct and readable. Biblio- 
graphical comment includes a chron- 
ological list of Hall’s works, exclud- 
ing magazine articles, and an ade- 
quate chapter-by-chapter list of pri- 
mary and secondary sources used. 
There is a good index. 

Norvat Nem Luxon 
Ohio State University 
* * * 


Print, Rapio, Fim IN A Dr- 
Mocracy. Edited by Douglas 
Waples. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1942. xi+-197 pp. 
$2.00. 
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MPLICATIONS of the deepest 
significance to all types of com- 
munications including the press are 
contained in this little volume or- 
ganized and edited by a professor of 
researches in reading in the Gradu- 
ate Library School of the University 
of Chicago. 

Its ten papers on “the administra- 
tion of mass communications in the 
public interest” were delivered in 
August, 1941, before the Sixth An- 
nual Institute of the Graduate Li- 
brary School, University of Chicago, 
with the financial assistance of the 
Carnegie corporation. Two of the 
papers are concerned with govern- 
ment policy in the field of communi- 
cations; three analyze effects on 
public opinion; three attempt to 
show the implications in communi- 
cations for social science; and two 
deal with the implications of com- 
munications research for institu- 
tions. 

The editor in the introduction 
presents the following five proposi- 
tions as a rough summary of the 
ten papers: 

(1) Communications research should 
learn how communications of different 
types affect different groups of people 
in order to enable government to make 
intelligent use of the various media 
and to enable it to determine policy 
on scientific rather than on political 
grounds. 

(2) Students should investigate the 
social effects of presumably influential 
communications and should be sup- 

ied with funds by federal agencies 
or such study. 

(3) Ideological facts must be studied 
if public communications are to sup- 
port the ideologies which sanction in- 
telligent changes. 

(4) Channelizing communications 
from the people to the government 
should be studied in order that perti- 
nent questions in the field can be pre- 
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sented to some sort of federa) commis- 
sion “analogous to a federal commis- 
sion on public health.” 

(5) What are the proper limits of 
“tolerance” (freedom) and how far may 
legality protect minorities seeking to 
destroy other legalities by propaganda? 
This brief summary is sufficient 

to indicate the scope of the volume. 
All the writers are social scientists 
of one sort or another; all treat com- 
munications as a commodity af- 
fected with a public interest and 
now controlled by private business; 
all give lip service to the idea of 
freedom of the press; and all are 
searching avidly for a formula which 
gives some “impartial and disinter- 
ested” body the power over com- 
munications now enjoyed by various 
governmental agencies over other 
phases of the business world. 


For example, the editor writes 


(p. x): 
Perhaps much the same solutions 


may apply to unfair competition and 


monopoly in mass communications as 
now apply to business generally. Sev- 
eral such solutions have been proposed: 
the “instant reply” to one-sided state- 
ments of a case; the “certified label,” 
a sort of pure food and drug act for 
public communications; an “S.E.C.” 
which prevents false and misleading 
statements in communications as about 
securities; and a “T.V.A.” to develop 
standards for public regulation of mass 
communications (as of electric power) 
on a somewhat experimental basis. 


The search as well as the research 
is on. Who will be the first to find 
a workable formula for harnessing 
the field of communications includ- 
ing the press and radio in the “inter- 
est” of the public? Should newspa- 
pers be forced in the interest in 
social progress to publish “instant” 
replies to any attack upon an indi- 
vidual or on a policy? Or would it 
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be better to set up a “pure news” 
bureau requiring a certified label for 
the unadulterated product? Or 
might it not be possible to establish 
an independent regulatory commis- 
sion charged with eliminating all 
misleading statements from the 
daily press? Or, finally, could not 
the government set up an independ- 
ent news-gathering and news-dis- 
tributing agency which by its very 
cleanness and accuracy would shame 
the rest of the commercial press or 
drive it out of business? 

The theme of Professor Waples’ 
series of lectures is typified by the 
first paper on “Mass Communica- 
tions and American Democracy” by 
Harold L. Elsten, who announces 
his title as “supervisory communica- 
tions research analyst and consult- 
ant, Organization and Propaganda 
Analysis Section, Special Defense 
Unit, U. S. Department of Justice.” 

Mr. Elsten opens a laudatory ex- 
ercise on “democracy” with the 
statement that “democracy concedes 
to no aristocracy the right to decide 
the common good, whether it be the 
members of any particular church, 
class, race or party.” A few pages 
later he then proceeds to ask, “What 
are the proper limits of tolerance? 
How far should we permit the exer- 
cise of democratic rights to those 
aiming to destroy them, whether in 
peace or war?” The writer then pro- 
ceeds to discard Justice Holmes’ 
“clear and present danger test” as 
limited to physical facts and not 
taking cognizance of “compelling so- 
cial facts,” and reaches a grand cli- 
max by modestly urging that the 
above mentioned “common good” 
might be accurately determined, as 
far as the field of communications is 
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concerned, by a group consisting of 
“political and social scientists, in 
close touch with those logicians and 
semanticists now working in the 
unity-of-science field.” 

The sequence which leads Mr. 
Elsten to his dramatic conclusion 
begins with “monopoly” in business 
which has in the last decade been 
subjected to governmental controls 
in the public interest. The next step 
is to identify the service field of the 
dissemination of news, opinion and 
information as a similar monopoly. 
As proof of this phenomenon, he 
points to the Hearst, Scripps-How- 
ard and Patterson chains. Says Mr. 
Elsten, “But we are equally obliged 
to protect the rights of the majority 
against another minority—the min- 
ority controlling the means and con- 
tents of mass communications.” But 
more competing units are not the 
solution; we must guarantee “to the 


majority and to the loyal minorities 
a more equal opportunity to be 
heard.” Thus is opened up a wide 
new field for Mr. Elsten and his 
associates. 


Frep S. SreBert 
University of Illinois 
* * * 


Twetve Decisive BATTLES OF THE 
Minp. By Gorham Munson. New 
York: Greystone Press. 1942. 280 
pp. $3.50. 


HE ssub-title of this volume, 

“The Story of Propaganda Dur- 
ing the Christian Era With Abridged 
Versions of Texts That Have 
Shaped History,” is a good general 
description of its contents. The 
twelve battles of which the book 
treats are the propaganda of reli- 
gion, American independence, Revo- 
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lutionary democracy, socialism, abo- 
lition, justice, anti-Semitism, peace 
aims, bolshevism, National Social- 
ism, fascism, and the undecided bat- 
tle for the mind of America (1941). 

In an introductory chapter en- 
titled “What is Propaganda?” the 
author defines the term for the pur- 
poses of his study as “the art and 
science of controlling the mind of 
mankind by overwhelming insistence 
upon a point of view.” Propaganda, 
says Munson, is a method and an 
instrument equally available for 
hideous purposes, as in the instiga- 
tion of pogroms, and for merciful 
purposes, as in the propaganda of 
Christian pacificism. It may present 
the clear truth or a muddy mixture 
of truth, lies or a poisonous stream 
of prejudice. 

Answering the question of why it 
is more difficult for truth to win the 
decisive battles of the mind than for 
the lie to triumph, Munson asserts 
that truth is not sufficiently freed to 
contend on equal terms with the 
false. Truth is not always allowed to 
fight with its full power, “to speak 
with a tongue of fire.” The disaf- 
fected masses are unwilling to go to 
the root of their troubles (if they 
are intellectually capable of doing 
so), but seek to strike at their social 
ills through an imagined cause clev- 
erly presented by the propagandist. 

Paul’s “Epistle to the Romans,” 
an example of good propaganda, re- 
veals the heights to which “propa- 
ganda in the noble sense can attain.” 
Thomas Paine, whose “Common 
Sense” fixed the war guilt of Eng- 
land and led directly to the Declara- 
tion of Independence, Munson says 
was the first great modern propa- 
gandist. 
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Marx’s “Communist Manifesto,” 
according to Munson, is propaganda 
with a strong undertow that makes 
resistance, difficult. Marx’s success 
as a propagandist lay in the fact 
that he cast his highly theoretical 
and philosophical thinking into a 
story, a “highly dramatic story, re- 
plete with struggle.” 

“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” Munson 
contends, was not a work of art, but 
propaganda disguised to make the 
reader abhor slavery. Comparable to 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, Emile 
Zola, whose “J’Accuse” aroused a 
whole nation against the injustice 
done Captain Dreyfus, was a great 
free-lance propagandist. The success 
of “J’Accuse” is contained in the 
three words: surprise, audacity and 
challenge. 

Discussing the propaganda of 
anti-Semitism, Munson shows that 
the “Protocols of the Learned Eld- 
ers of Zion,” used successfully for a 
half century to arouse bitterness 
against the Jews, is a monstrous for- 
gery based upon Joly’s dialogue 
against Napoleon III and _ resur- 
rected years later to serve the pur- 
pose of the Russian Czar in his po- 
grom against the Jews. These faked 
“Protocols” were published in the 
Dearborn Independent and in Fath- 
er Coughlin’s Social Justice, and 
were found by Hitler to be indis- 
pensable in his climb from insignifi- 
cance to power. 

Hitler, the master propagandist, 
through speeches, pageantry, pa- 
rades, music, the “Horst Wessel” 
song, leaflets and newspapers, has 
overwhelmed the German people 
with an elaborate propaganda meth- 
od, the chief function of which “is 
to inspire men to die.” But his mas- 
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terpiece of propaganda is “Mein 
Kampf.” Good propaganda, in the 
Nazi doctrine, is successful propa- 
ganda. Nazi propaganda, the author 
states, has produced a new kind of 
war, the “war of nerves,” and is 
marked by a new feature: the rise 
of a school of propaganda terrorists. 

The amoral characteristic of Nazi 
propaganda is stressed by Mr. Mun- 
son. Its practitioners, he points out, 
apply only one criterion to their la- 
bor — success. The sole standard by 
which propaganda is to be judged is 
its effectiveness. 

Mussolini is not such an effective 
propagandist in his writings and 
speeches, but he uses Gayda very 
effectively as a Charlie McCarthy. 

In conclusion, Mr. Munson says 
there are three distinct schools of 
propaganda: The first manifests the 
spirit of Western culture as we have 
known it since the Renaissance; the 
second he designates the scientific 
humanitarian, the school of Marx 
and Engels; and the third school is 
the neo-pagan school of propaganda, 
acknowledging only one criterion— 
success. In the second World War 
this third school is locked in combat 
with the classical democratic school 
just as certainly as the panzer divi- 
sion of the Nazi legions crash into 
the lines of the armies of democracy. 

A most provocative book, “Twelve 
Decisive Battles of the Mind” is a 
clear, concise analysis of the subject 
of propaganda which loses none of 
its scholarly qualities by being pre- 
sented in simple, understandable 
style minus the academic phrase- 
ology frequently evident in books of 
this kind. 

Marcus M. WILKERSON 
Louisiana State University 
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Magazine Articte Writinc. By 
Ernest Brennecke, Jr., and Don- 
ald L. Clark. New York: Macmil- 
lan Company. 1942. xi-+ 486 pp. 
$3.25. 


HERE is a feeling upon opening 

for review a revised edition of a 
previously-read text which, deny it 
or not, comes under the heading “to 
be done in great haste and with an 
ossified conscience.” The reviewer 
tells himself sotto voce, “I'll just 
read the new stuff.” Sometimes—too 
many times—he does just that. 

This is not a confession article 
typed out in accordance with the 
excellent chapter on the subject in 
“Magazine Article Writing,” but it 
is only fair to the authors to admit 
the possibility of such a temptation 
and to say openly that the book 
itself would not allow such malprac- 
tice. It’s too good. 

No professional in the field of let- 
ters is likely to deny the value of 
recrystallization of ideas. Notions 
concerning any of the phases of 
magazine article writing occur to us 
all. Yet too often we have failed to 
bring these notions to positive crys- 
tallization or, having done so in a 
fragmentary manner, have permitted 
them to filter off into some unused 
portion of our brains. It remains the 
task of such a book as “Magazine 
Article Writing” to jolt such truths 
out of their seclusion as well as to 
inform and inspire the beginner. 

In their revised edition the au- 
thors have wisely adhered to the 
basic structure of the parent text: 
essentials first, detailed considera- 
tions second. To the original work 
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have been added fresh examples and 
new ideas. There are many instances 
of improved communication of the 
ideas previously set forth.. 

Of particular value to all readers 
is the skillfully prepared third chap- 
ter, “Where Articles Come From.” 
From one day’s issue of the New 
York Times twenty-five items are 
reprinted in part, each followed by 
a brief summing up of the article 
potentialities of the item. This is 
positive instruction, and it is a 
healthy reminder to the older hand 
who takes himself too seriously as a 
self-sufficient idea source. 

Viewed objectively as a text for 
classroom use, the revised edition of 
“Magazine Article Writing” is to be 
recommended particularly for its 
readability. The authors urge the 
article writer to appeal to the reader 
group, and they take their own ad- 
vice. There is no rhetoric to extol 
the delights of pouring out one’s 
soul on paper; there is a friendly, 
interested exposition of the subject 
matter, larded with well-chosen ex- 
ample. It is difficult to imagine a 
student worthy of the name and 
with any interest in the subject lay- 
ing the book aside with the day’s 
assignment unread at a sitting. Its 
place in any course in magazine 
writing should be assured by that 
factor alone. But it has plenty of 
other merits. 

There are many texts on this sub- 
ject. Perhaps there are too many. 
But—let us be honest enough to 
recognize the right ones. This one, 
for example. 

Rosert S. MAnsFIELD 


University of Washington 
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LanouaceE Action. By S. I. Ha- 
yakawa. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Company. 1941. xiii+ 
245 pp. $2.00. 

Laneuace Hasirs Human Ar- 
rairs: AN INtRopUCTION TO GEN- 
ERAL SEMANTICS. By Irving J. Lee. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1941. xxvii -+ 278 pp. $1.25. 


OTH of these volumes are ap- 
parently designed as textbooks, 
and both are based on the system of 
Alfred Korzybski. The Lee book has 
a brief “foreword” by the master. 
The Hayakawa book is better writ- 
ten and consequently much pleas- 
anter reading than the other; testi- 
mony to its popular appeal is found 
in its recent selection as a Book- 
of-the-Month club choice. 
Teachers of journalism will be in- 


terested in these books chiefly as 


guides in their own teaching. Is there 
need for courses in general semantics 
in the schools of journalism? Are 
such courses practicable in our cur- 
ricula? 

The need for some such instruc- 
tion can scarcely be denied. Loose 
and misleading language is a cardi- 
nal journalistic sin, and the errors 
in habitual thinking which lead to 
such language surely ought to be 
brought to the attention of students 
of journalism. The trouble is that 
such habits of thought and language 
are so basic in the common patterns 
of behavior that merely calling at- 
tention to them is not enough. One 
is impressed (especially in the Lee 
book, which keeps closer to an expo- 
sition of the Korzybski system) with 
the obviousness of all the principles 
of general semantics. It would seem, 
therefore, almost impossible to con- 
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vey to students much feeling of the 
importance of such study by the 
mere statement of its principles. Lee 
appears to agree with this conclu- 
clusion: 

Preliminary investigations in the 
teaching of language habits of accuracy 
and proper evaluation have repeatedly 

what was at first a curious 
fact, that talking about the methods 
and devices was practically valueless. 

It was too easy for students to nod 

their heads, write essays and pass ex- 

aminations on the principles, while 
oe and again manifesting confusion 
the orders of abstracting in the very 
sentences in which they were writing 
about it. 
Recourse must be had, then, to 
some more or less clinical methods 
of teaching the subject. Indeed, 
from the present reviewer's slender 
knowledge of educational practice in 
this field, he is inclined to believe 
that the successful courses have, in 
the main, been clinical in nature. 

Both the books under considera- 
tion suggest many exercises by 
which the principles of the science 
may be impressed upon the student. 
Neither author has much under- 
standing of journalism, and both sin 
against their own principles of ab- 
stracting in references to newspa- 
pers and journalism. But a good 
journalism teacher could make gen- 
eral semantics an integral part of 
journalistic writing, to the great 
benefit of students, by devising suit- 
able exercises. 

Probably a course combining the 
older semantics (the history of 
words and their meanings) with the 
Korzybski system would be most 
practical for a journalism curricu- 
lum. 

Both books (Lee especially) are 
crowded with good illustrative and 
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often amusing examples and anec- 
dotes. 

Frank Lutuer Mort 
State University of Iowa 

* * * 


AMERICAN NeEwsPAPER REPORTING 
or Science News. By Hillier 
Krieghbaum. Manhattan: Kansas 
State College. 1941. 73 pp. Ill. 


OR THE teacher of news writ- 

ing courses this bulletin in the 
Kansas State College industrial jour- 
nalism series bridges one of the gaps 
in the average news writing text- 
book, for there is a paucity of liter- 
ature on the handling of science 
news by the daily press. The bulle- 
tin can be used in sketching for stu- 
dents the development of the use of 
science news, and as a guide to 
sources for additional information 
about and examples of science re- 
porting. 

The bulletin is a history of the 
reporting of science news in Ameri- 
can newspapers from 1690 to the 
present. Mr. Krieghbaum points to 
two paragraphs in the first American 
newspaper, Publick Occurrences, as 
the first reporting in this country of 
science news. The paragraphs, fit- 
tingly enough, covered “fevers and 
agues” and “small-pox” epidemics 
in Boston and New England. Medi- 
cal research occupies about as much 
of the space in the columns of pres- 
ent-day newspapers devoted to sci- 
ence news as does any other one 
subject. 

The author, who is now on the 
Washington staff of the United 
Press and has been a science writer, 
illustrates his discussion with exam- 
ples of headlines, leads and complete 
stories. 


A fifth of the bulletin deals with 
Science Service, seemingly an undue 
amount until the author points out 
the influence that that service has 
had on the use of science material 
by present-day newspapers. E, W. 
Scripps, founder of Science Service, 
more than any other one person saw 
the possibilities in scientific material, 
if well popularized, as a prime source 
of newspaper copy. Scripps went 
further than that and looked upon 
the use of science news in newspa- 
pers as a way of making democracy 
work by giving the people more in- 
sight into scientific matters. 

This bulletin is a contribution to 
the time-worn argument between 
reporters and scientific men. Some 
scientists maintain that newspapers 
cannot or do not intelligently han- 
dle science news, and newspaper 
men maintain that scientists cannot 
or will not present their material in 
a fashion that can be understood by 
anyone but another scientist. Both 
the reporter and the scientist can 
gain confidence from the author’s 
discussion of Scripps’ insistence, in 
paving the way for Science Service, 
that all scientific stories should be 
checked with the scientist before be- 

The writer recounts the formation 
of the National Association of Sci- 
ence Writers in 1934, reviews its his- 
tory and accomplishments, lists its 
members and gives short biographi- 
cal sketches of a number of the 
charter members. 

The reader may wish that Kriegh- 
baum had painted with surer strokes 
in some places. For example, the bul- 
letin gives the reader little more than 
a sketchy view, except by inference, 
of the extent to which editors now 
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consider science news a vital ingre- 
dient of their news columns. It gives 
only a slight notion of how press 
associations budget science news on 
the wire or in mail copy. It provides 
only meager information about the 
methods Science Service uses in 
gathering news on a nation-wide 
scale, and about the extent to which 
science news is reported on a day 
to day basis by newspapers without 
full-time science editors. 
Ricnarp W. BeckMan 

Iowa State College 


How to Reap a Newspaper. By 
Edgar Dale. Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man and Company. 1941. x-+ 
178 pp. Ill. $1.40. 


F EVER the public schools 

needed a more realistic approach 
to what actually should be taught in 
the way of preparatory school jour- 
nalism it is in this day of trial for 
democratic process. For this reason, 
a book more timely than Mr. Dale’s 
cannot be imagined. Its 178 pages, 
designed to develop a more discrim- 
inating group of future readers of 
the American press, fill an urgent 
need 


Too long have teachers of litera- 
ture and the social sciences ignored 
or deprecated the literature of the 
masses. Too long have high schools 
presented smatterings of professional 
journalism courses for mere dozens 
of students while the hundreds have 
been given next to nothing in the 
way of understanding of the daily 
newspaper. But the new approach is 
well on the way and coming along 
fast. 

This book is designed to help stu- 
dents understand the influence of 
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newspapers upon their own informa- 
tion, attitudes and acts; to build 
standards for the judging of good 
newspapers and bad; to help stu- 
dents select and read papers intelli- 
gently and to discover their own 
responsibilities and potentialities for 
the improvement of the press. 

Through intriguing and imagina- 
tive typography, excellent general 
format and a dramatic style of tex- 
tual presentation, the book tells not 
only “how to read a newspaper” but 
also how newspapers are put to- 
gether, what they try to accomplish, 
how they are financed and the or- 
ganization and methods by which 
they carry out their functions. The 
double column, excellently executed 
pictorial type sketches of editorial, 
business office and mechanical plant 
organization are notable. No less 
stimulating for young reader-stu- 
dents are the photographic illustra- 
tions, charts and page reproductions 
of typical daily newspapers. 

Part One of the book shows the 
newspaper in action and analyzes its 
functions as reporter, interpreter 
and leader and as a business insti- 
tution. Part Two takes the student 
through an analysis of the news, dis- 
cusses helpfully how readers can im- 
prove their use of the newspapers 
and suggests standards for the judg- 
ing of newspapers. Part Three dis- 
cusses freedom of the press and pre- 
sents “predictions for the future” of 
American newspapers. 

No mere library of armchair com- 
pilation, the book is instead the re- 
sult of several years of research as 
to what students want to know 
about newspapers. It is the final 
product of an experimental text 
originally published in limited edi- 
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tion and tested in actual classroom 
use in selected public schools. Both 
the textual information and the “in- 
quiry and action” assignment sheet 
at the end of each chapter are well 
adapted for use either in tradi- 
tional “journalism” classes or in 
courses in history and political sci- 
ence. As further assistance for the 
student, the meat of each chapter is 
condensed in a conclusion docu- 
mented with sources of data. 

Amusing newsroom anecdotes in 
box-feature arrangement pointedly 
set the key for the opening of each 
chapter, and many a student will 
find himself thumbing through the 
book from section to section to read 
these city room gems. 

Professor Dale would undoubtedly 
be the first to admit that this book 
is not by any means the final an- 
swer to the problem of how to pre- 
sent this new approach to under- 
graduate journalism, but it is a dis- 
tinctly noteworthy addition to the 
beginnings. Especially to be com- 
mended is the practice of the author 
in sending the student again and 
again to study and use of actual 
daily and weekly papers in order to 
learn how to read effectively and to 
understand the public press. 

Grorce H. Hotmes 
Iowa State Teachers College 


* * * 


Newspaper Typocrapuy. By Hart- 
ley E. Jackson. Stanford Univer- 
sity: Stanford University Press. 
1942. xi-+- 178 pp. Ill. $2.75 


T IS too bad that the experience 
and abilities of a practiced ty- 
pographer cannot somehow be 
crossed with the experience and abil- 
ities of a practiced journalist or edi- 


tor. Until some such combination or 
collaboration can be effected, those 
of us who attempt to teach the me- 
chanics of publishing will doubtless 
have to go on as we do now—torn 
between books which are technically 
adequate but which fall short in 
clarity of exposition and in the abil- 
ity to convey a concrete picture or 
understanding of the various phases 
of the subject to student readers not 
previously familiar with them, and 
books which fall short technically by 
reason of the fact that their writers’ 
contacts with “the shop” are at sec- 
ond rather than first hand. 

Mr. Jackson’s book is a revision 
and enlargement of his “26 Lead 
Soldiers.” To the chapters dealing 
with material common to most 
printing textbooks—type history and 
classification; physical characteris- 
tics of type; printers’ measurements; 
type composition by hand; rules, 
borders and dashes; the newspaper 
composing room; machine composi- 
tion; presses and processes—he has 
added new ones on newspaper ty- 
pography and paper and ink. The 
section on presses has been expanded 
and the material in general rear- 
ranged in more simplified form. The 
author, who formerly taught at 
Stanford University, is instructor in 
the Division of Industrial Arts Edu- 
cation at San Jose (Calif.) State 
College. 

Within the 153 pages of text—to 
which are added a well-selected, up- 
to-date bibliography and glossaries 
of composing room, printing, press- 
room, engraving, plate-making and 
paper terms—he has compressed a 
large amount of technical informa- 
tion. Viewed, however, as a textbook 
for a general course on the mechan- 
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ics of publishing, the volume suffers, 
in the writer’s opinion, from com- 
pression resulting in the omission of 
important details and from being too 
sharply focussed on its subject. Per- 
haps one is expecting too much of a 
book which makes no pretensions to 
covering ground outside its title, but 
in a work subtitled “A Textbook for 
Journalism Classes” and well abreast 
of the times in matters typographi- 
cal, one looks for something more 
than a rather perfunctory 344-page 
summary of how halftones and four- 
color process engravings are made, 
and for at least some intimation of 
what the increasing use of pictures 
means to contemporary journalism 
and what today’s experiments with 
color in editorial sections promise— 
Hitler always permitting—for the 


future. One wonders, too, how clear 
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or adequate a picture would be con- 
veyed to a student making his first 
approach to the subject by the sec- 
tions on typesetting machines— 
sections, by the way, marred by two 
major typographical errors. 

To the writer, the most interest- 
ing and valuable part of the book 
was the chapter on newspaper ty- 
pography, in which Mr. Jackson dis- 
cusses the origin, possibilities and 
limitations of the “traditional” head- 
line schedules and the newer style 
flush-left heads and_ so-called 
“streamlined” pages. Written impar- 
tially and from a technician’s stand- 
point, this chapter should prove 
informative and suggestive reading, 
not only for journalism students but 
for newspaper publishers. 

Laurance B. Srecrriep 


Syracuse University 


Press and Communications 


An Annotated Bibliography of Journalism 
Subjects in American Magazines 
February, March and April, 1942 


Edited by F. E. Merwin and N., N. Luxon 


Articles for the current period show that major interest in the field of 
press and communications continues to center on the war. The annual April 
meetings of the major newspaper groups in New York City were “oe de- 
voted to discussions of the impact of the war on the press. E.M 


ADVERTISING 

Anonymous. Ad Bureau’s Promotion Points to Value of Newspaper in War. E&P 
75:17 p22, April 25. 

—— Censor’s Office Discusses Rules on Advertising. E&P 75:10 p8, March 7. 

—— Commerce Report Analyzes Use of Advertising in War. E&P 75:17 p111, April 25. 

—— Dailies Policing Ads Effectively to Ban False, Unfair Claims. E&P 75:7 p3, Feb. 
14. 

Newspapers consult with better business bureaus and merchants’ groups in cen- 
soring blatant copy. 

—— Editorial: Not a Subsidy. E&P 75:7 p22, Feb. 14. 

A re-statement of Editor & Publisher’s plea for paid government advertising. 

—— February Linage Drops 6.4%. E&P 75:12 p34, March 21. 

—— S a for War Advertising That U. S. Might Adapt. Printer’s Ink 198:10 p15, 

arch 6. 

—— Free Press Development Depended on Advertising. E&P 75:16 p24, April 18. 
Summation of newspaper. aaiali committee testimony before FCC shows commer- 
cial advertising established real press freedom 

—— Government Enlists Advertising for War. Broadcasting 22:8 p7, Feb. 23. 

—— March Newspaper Linage Declined 6.5%. E&P 75:16 p80, April 18. 

—— Morgenthau Says but One Publisher Protested to Him. E&P 75:7 p4, Feb. 14. 
States most publishers cooperated with free space. 

—— No Suggestion for Ad Tax in Morgenthau Bill. E&P 75:10 p6, March 7. 

—— PNPA Adopts Code of Ethics for Advertising. E&P 75:6 p33, Feb. 7. 

—— Two State Groups Urge U. S. to Use Paid Advertising. E&P 75:9 p8, Feb. 28. 
Washington, Kentucky publishers pass resolutions. 

—— U.S. Department of Commerce Strongly Urges Use of Paid Space by the Gov- 
ernment. American Press 60:6 p38, April. 

— -" M. OFF Picks Best War Ads, Sends Them to Advertisers. E&P 75:16 p78, 

pril 18. 
ae ANPA Speakers Support Government Paid Advertising. E&P 75:17 p11, 
pril 25. 
Annual convention hears pleas for promotion of war effort 
— H. R. Two Reforms Noted in Retail Advertising. E&P 75:16 p68, April 


Elimination of post-Easter sales and agreement to drop special promotions and 
“comparative” prices in N. Y. 

Hurcuinson, Frank B. How to Build More Local Institutional Ad Linage. E&P 75:13 
pl2, March 28. 
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Ross, Arrnur. ASNE to Vote on Question of Government Paid Advertising. E&P 
75:17 p17, April 25. 
Mail vote adopted after spirited debate on issue. 

Watson, Joun. Trade Diversion Practices Cost Millions to Publishers. E&P 75:8 p7, 


Feb. 21. 
CIRCULATION 


Anonymous. Ayer Reports 1.6 Million Rise In Circulation. E&P 75:8 p12, Feb. 21. 

—— Circulation Tops Population for 20-Yr. Period. E&P 75:10 p6, March 7. 
E&P figures show that number of readers have increased by 48%. 

—— 806 Dailies Now Retailing for 5 Cents a Single Copy. E&P 75:11 p41, March 14. 

—— L.A. Daily News Raises Single Copy Price 3 to 4 Cents. E&P 75:6 p26, Feb. 7. 
General manager states readers must pay for higher costs. 

BranpensurG, Georce A. Circulators See Eventual Newsprint Curtailment. E&P 
75:12 p12, March 21. 

—— Survey Shows Trend to 20 Cent Weekly Rate. E&P 75:8 p33, Feb. 21. 
E.8. Myers’ report to Inland covers rates for 6-day papers. 

Moncnak, Stepuen J. Dailies Report Good Reaction to Circulation Rate Increases. 
E&P 75:8 p3, Feb. 21. 


COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER 


Ryper, Cuarzes L. The Press in War Time. National Publisher 21:5 p6, March . 
Weekly publisher cites role of community newspaper. 


CRITICISM AND DEFENSE OF THE PRESS 


AnonyMous. MacLeish Blasts “Treasonable” Publishers. E&P 75:12 p9, March 21. 
Mayer, Mirron. The Chicago Sun. Nation 154:10 p279, March 7. 
Candid and none-too-flattering appraisal of Marshall Field’s daily. 


EDITORIAL INFLUENCE AND METHODS 


Anonymous. ANPA Surveys Trends in News Type Faces. E&P 75:11 p35, March 14. 
More larger fonts and slugs reported, but 7 pt. on 8 is still the most popular. 
—— Liquor and the Magazines. Christian Century 59:16 p518, April 22. 
Liquor ads as source of revenue. 
—— Reporters Dress as Nazis, Roam Philadelphia Streets. E&P 75:6 p8, Feb. 7. 
Two Record reporters unmolested disguised as U-boat officers. 
Aten, Cuaries L. What’s Wrong With Readership Surveys? Quill 30:2 p6, Feb. 
ag ty Daily’s Readership Study Helps Newspaper Cause. E&P 75:12 p28, 
21. 
Seymour, Givgon. The Relationship of the Press to Government and to the People. 
JouRNALISM QuaRTERLY 19:1 p51, March. 
Differences between democratic and fascist procedures; press responsibilities. 
Wayrmack, W. W. Editorial Pages in Wartime—Their ordi and Ideology. 
JOURNALISM QuaRTERLY 19:1 p34, March. 


EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


Am Columbia University Buys Famous Library on Graphic Arts. E&P 75:7 
p50, Feb. 14. 
—— Convention Proceedings: American Associations of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism. JourNALISM QuarRTERLY 19:1 p119, March. 
The record of the 23rd convention at Des Moines, Iowa, in December, 1941. 
—— Convention Proceedings: American Association of Teachers of Journalism. Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY 19:1 p128, March. 
Minutes of the 28th convention at Des Moines, lowa, in December, 1941. 
—— Northwestern University to Train Apprentices. National Publisher 21:4 p9, Feb. 
Emergency program designed to help printing industry. 
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—— Only 103 Schools Meet Standards of Journalism. E&P 75:17 p74, April 25. 
ANPA told of large number of other institutions unable to meet standards. 

Barsky, Rosert M. Is Working on a College Publication Valuable? The Reply Af- 
firmative. Motive 2:8 p12, April. 
UCLA Daily Bruin editor praises press experience. 

Howarp, Jack B. News of Religion in the College Paper: The Editor of the Daily 
Texan Gives Some Good Advice. Motive 2:8 p17, April. 

Hutcuinson, Paut. Religious Journalism as a Career: The Managing Editor of The 
Christian Century Writes Out of Experience. Motive 2:8 p15, April. 

Jones, Kempton; Baker, Marsorie; and Wii, Herman, Jr. A Religious Newspaper 
for Youth: If I Were Editor—A Symposium. Motive 2:8 p24, April. 

Kitpow, Frep L. Trends in Techniques: the Director of the Associated Collegiate 
Press Looks Into the Question. Motive 2:8 p20, April. 

McCormick, Jay; Cuarror, and Gartru, Leonarp I. Does College Journalism 
Influence Students? A Symposium. Motive 2:8 p6, April. 

Morais, W. E. Jr. The Place and Purpose of the College Newspaper: The Medium for 
Learning Successful Living. Motive 2:8 p30, April. 
Personnel director of University of Tulsa discusses undergraduate press. 

Narzicer, Ratpa O. Some Notes on the War’s Effect on Education for Journalism. 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 19:1 p47, March. 
Relationship between government and press vitally affected by war effort. 

NELL, — -— Netson, Paut B. What Is a Good College Newspaper? Motive 
2:8 p18, April. 

Porter, Gene. A Complete Student Paper: The Story of the Adrian College Publica- 
tion. Motive 2:8 p29, April. 

O’Sutivan, J. L. Education for Journalism—Fusion of Ideal and Real. JournaLisM 
QuaRTERLY 19:1 p65, March. 

Scuonsercer, Howarp. College Journalism Is What You Make It and That Means 
Almost Anything. Motive 2:8 p33, April. 

Watters, Basit L. Training and Research in Schools of Journalism. JourNALISM 
QuarTERLY 19:1 p58, March. 

Warp, James. Four Freedoms for the College Press. Motive 2:8 p23, April. 
Former Daily Northwestern editor discusses student vs. administration control. 

Wo se.ey, R. E. The College Press and the Crisis. Motive 2:8 p4, April. 

Advice for college editors for the duration. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


Anonymous. British Papers Have Raised Rates 70 Per Cent Since 1938. E&P 75:14 
p26, April 4. 

—— Government Places 17 Per Cent of Copy in British Papers. E&P 75:6 p9, Feb. 7. 
Lord & Thomas report from London shows how paid space is utilized by govern- 
ment and business. 

—— London Orders Ad Content Kept to 40 Per Cent of Total. E&P 75:10 p28, 
March 7. 

—— 91 Dailies, 739 Weeklies Used in Canadian Drive. E&P 75:7 p4, Feb. 14. 

—— Press: Censorship Grows Bold. Time 39:14 p51, April 6. 

Daily Mirror [London] center of censorship battle. 

—— Press: Churchill’s Men Get Touchy. Time 39:13 p48, March 30. 
British reaction to home secretary’s condemnation of Mirror. 

Auten, Riey H. Riley Allen Tells of Hawaii Newspaper Situation. E&P 75:9 p35, 
Feb. 28. 

Branpensure, Georce A. British Dailies Again Curtail on Newsprint. E&P 75:14 p27, 
April 4. 

CutsHoLm, Cecry. £2,000,000 Will Be Spent by Britain for War Advertising This 

Year. Printers’ Ink 198:10 p13, March 6. 
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Kieren, ALEXANDER F. Government Control of Publishing in Germany. Political Sci- 
ence Quarterly 57:1 p72, March. 
Laws and decrees regulating all phases of publishing cited. 

Scunewer, Watrter E. Allen Upset British Tradition With Mediterranean Assign- 
ment. E&P 75:6 p5, Feb. 7. 
AP man pestered Admiralty for nine weeks for or permission to go with fleet. 

Sui, Dr. Hu. Pamphleteering Proves Its Power in China. Quill 30: ra ps, Feb. 
Modern reforms credited to special type of journalism. 

Srmon, Georce. Newsprint Is Biggest Fleet Street Problem. E&P 75:17 p24, April 25. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Biddle Proposes Law to Tighten Censorship. E&P 75:8 p6, Feb. 21. 
—— Free Speech in War Time. Commonweal 35:23 p547, March 27. 
Plea for four freedoms. 
——N. J. Press Objects to Censorship on Sinkings of Subs. E&P 75:7 p14, Feb. 14. 
—— Says Newspapers Not Subject to Illinois Retailers’ Tax. E&P 75:14 p7, April 4. 
—— White House Writers Hit Justice Department Bill. E&P 75:9 p3, Feb. 28. 
Cat epce, Turner. Censorship Lifted at Rio Conference. E&P 75:6 p14, Feb. 7. 
— Wa rer. “Censors” Torpedo Stories of Torpedoings. Guild Reporter 9:4 p3, 
eb. 1. 
Photographer tells of coverage difficulties along northeastern seaboard. 
a ~~ E. Editors Decry Normandie Censorship; Navy Acts. E&P 75:7 
p9, Feb. 14. 
Seymour, Cuartes. How Free Can Speech Be in Time of War? New York Times 
Magazine p13, April 12. 
Yale historian-president urges press and radio to accept responsibility and exer- 
cise intelligent self-control. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Anonymous. City News Association to Suspend in New York. E&P 75:6 p12, Feb. 7. 
Resignation of two members, paying $72,800 annually, brings move as remaining 
members fail upon plan to continue. 

—— Fred Essary Dies of Heart Attack in Washington. E&P 75:11 p8, March 14. 

—— Hearst Carries On. Nation 154:10 p?72, March 7. 

Hearst’s attitude on Riom trials condemned. 

CoccrsHALL, Recrnaup. Peace Conference Publicity: Lessons of 1919. JouRNALISM 
QuarTeRLy 19:1 pl, March. 

Huston, Luruenr. Still the Rough Rider. New York Times Magazine p19, Feb. 8. 
Biographical sketch of Frank Knoz. 

Kircuwey, Frepa. Luce Thinking IT. Nation 154:9, p245, Feb. 28. 

Nation’s editor styles Life’s editor's writings “pompous poppycock.” 

—- oe Dissecting Room Takes Pegler for Study. Guild Reporter 9:6 
p3, March 1 
Scripps-Howard columnist found wanting on most counts. 

Morr, Frank Lutuer. Development of News Concepts in American niin E&P 
75:9 p7, Feb. 28. 

Scunewer, Water E. Alan Gould’s Creed: “Just Tell "Em What Happened.” E&P 
75:7 pl2, Feb. 14. 

AP editor filling in for Byron Price took old-timer’s advice to heart in 1923; 
known as organizer and news executive with courage. 

Shira, Evizur Yate. Woodpulp Paper Use Began in U. S. A. 75 Years Ago. E&P 
75:11 pS, March 14. 

WALKER, eg “They Tell Me He’s a Big Man.” Saturday Evening Post 214: 35 
eb. 28 

A critical character study of Arthur Brisbane. 
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LAW OF THE PRESS 
Anonymous. Contempt Cases Dismissed by Louisiana Court. E&P 75:11 p8, March 
14 


Never any clear and present danger judges could be swayed, decision says. 

—— Lowell Sun Case Argued Before Supreme Court. E&P 75:6 p13, Feb. 7. 

—— Supreme Court Backs Ruling on N. Y. Libel Law. E&P 75:16, April 18. 

—— Supreme Court Upholds Lowell Sun Decision. E&P 75:10 p38, March 7. 

—— 3 Libel Suits Against One Daily for $550,000. E&P 75:17 pl11, April 25. 
West Virginia state officials act against Charleston Daily Mail. 

—— Wage-Hour Cases Reviewed by ANPA Committee. E&P 75:17 p70, April 25. 
Issues in Dallas News case regarded as of primary importance. 

Sresert, Freprick S. Research in Press Law and Freedom of the Press. JourNALIsM 
QuarTERLY 19:1 p69, March. 

Tuackrey, Russevu I. Legal Controls of Communications as America Enters World 
War II. Journauism Quarterty 19:1 p24, March. 
Major controls date back to first World war. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Anonymous. Catholic Press Month 1942. Commonweal 35:17 p403, Feb. 13. 
Magazine reviews financial difficulties 
Daniets, Jonatuan. A Native at Large: For the Duration. Nation 154:8 p221, 
Feb. 21. 
Columnist does farewell piece before going to OCD. 
—- Anne. The Achievements of the Press in Public Service. E&P 75:17 p12, 
April 25. 
The prize-winning monograph in the $1,000 ANPA contest for journalism stu- 
dents. 
Irvin, T. S. NNPA Members Resolved to Turn Promotion Into War Effort. E&P 
75:17 p19, April 25. 
Advertisers urged to do same type of job. 
Lasswe.., Harotp D., and Associates. The Politically Significant Content of the 
Press: Coding Procedures. JOURNALISM QuarTERLY 19:1 pl@, 
The approach to the solution of how much influence newspapers exert 
—— J. Privileges of Editors Questioned by Winchell. E&P 75:10 p25, 
arch 7 
—— Syndicates Are Feeling Effects of War Economy. E&P 75:8 p32, Feb. 21. 
—- yer of Ford Picket Line Battle Wins E&P News Photo Prize. E&P 75:16 p13, 
pril 18. 
Scutt, Mires Jr. Job for Industrial Journalism. Quill 30:3 p10, March. 
Better relations between employer and employe is task. 
Sresert, Freprick S. Federal Information Agencies—an Outline. JourNALIsM Quar- 
TERLY 19:1 p28, March. 
Authority, purposes, organization, and top personnel of major offices. 
WituraMs, Micuagt. Views and Reviews. Commonweal 35:17 p413, Feb. 13. 
Catholic press faces economic crisis. 


NEWS GATHERING AND NEWS WRITING 


Anonymous. AP Spent $11,424,218 to Gather News in 1941. E&P 75:16 p77, April 18. 
—— Press: Systematic Editor. Time 39:13 p51, March 30. 

War coverage on the home front. 
—— Proposed Changes in AP Sale of News Would Permit Sponsorship at Any Hour. 

Broadcasting 22:14 p18, April 6. 
—— Text of AP Amendments Proposed by Committee, E&P 75:16 p76, April 18. 
i Frank L. The Best Show in Washington. New York Times Magazine 

eb. 1. 
residential press conferences described. 
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Scunewer, Waurer E. AP, Facing U. S. Suit, Drops Right of Protest; Chicago Sun 
Barred. E&P 75:17 p9, April 25. 
Annual meeting brings historic changes in by-laws. 


NEWSPAPER GUILD AND EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONSHIPS 


Anonymous. ANPA Standing Committee Cites Labor’s “Opportunistic Policy.” E&P 
75:17 p88, April 25. 
—— City News Pay Won in Fight. Guild Reporter 9:9 p11, April 15. 
York 
it: 
— Court Cites Star-Ledger for Contempt. E&P 75:12 p8, March 21. 
Failure to reinstate Agnes Fahy brings charge against Newark, N. J., daily. 
—— Guild Asks War Board for Place in Councils. Guild Reporter 9:4 pl, Feb. 1. 
— Guild Blocks Mass Firings. Guild Reporter 9:4 pl, Feb. 1. 
Negotiations save jobs for 24 on New York Mirror. 
—— NLRB Orders Reinstatement in New Haven. Guild Reporter 9:9 pl, April 15. 
—— Nazi Technique Used by Press. Guild Reporter 9:8 pl, April 1. 
Newspapers accused of concerted drive against labor. 
—— $9,865 Paid as Fahy Case Draws to End. Guild Reporter 9:8 pl, April 1. 
Newark (N. J.) Star-Ledger acts after contempt citation. 
—— Publishers’ “Plot” Fought on Coast. Guild Reporter 9:9 p7, April 15. 
California group accused of fighting Guild under cover of war effort. 
—— Price Rebuffs Guild Offer to Cooperate. Guild Reporter 9:7 p6, March 15. 
Chief of censorship says control of news matter for publishers to decide. 
—— Washington Approves Guild Plan. Guild Reporter 9:6 pl, March 1. 
State department interested in plan to gain protection and freedom for corres- 
pondents interned abroad. 
aes Epwarp. Axis-Held Newsmen Need Guild Help. Guild Reporter 9:4 pé6, 
eb. 1. 
A plea for help in obtaining freedom for correspondents. 
Low “in N. Publishers Have Need for Constructive Bargaining. E&P 75:17 p102, 
25 


NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 


eee Newsprint Report Sees Possibility of Curtailment. E&P 75:17 
p2l, April 25 
—— Publishers-Employes Agree on 176 Jobs. E&P 75:10 p4, March 7. 
Disagree on 74 classifications at wage-hour hearing. 
—— Publishers to Study Newsprint Conservation. E&P 75:8 p6, Feb. 21. 
—— Salvage Schemes Developed in Plants. E&P 75:11 p29, March 14. 
Moncnak, S. J. Small Dailies Publishers Study Ways to Solve War Problems. E&P 
75:17 pl3, April 25. 
New advertising fields, higher circulation rates, smaller papers urged. 
—— 13 Press Groups Act to Delay Job Classification. E&P 75:8 p6, Feb. 21. 
——U. S. Government Halts Move to Boost Newsprint Price. American Press 60:6 
ps, April. 
PUBLIC OPINION 


AnonyrMovus. Sayre Asks Press to Begin Now to Help Build a Lasting Peace. E&P 
75:17 pl5, April 25. 
High commissioner to Philippines urges building of intelligent public opinion. 
Cantrit, Haney. Public Opinion in Flux. Annals 220 p136, March. ; 
Essential components of morale in a democracy listed. 
ae American Foreiga Policy and Public Opinion. Yale Review 31:2 p315, 
inter. 
Democratic foreign policy of administration su by public opinion. 
Weaver, Leon. How Valid Is Public Opinion? Social Forces 20:3 p$41, March. 
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PUBLICITY AND PROPAGANDA 


Anonymous. Editorial: Propaganda and the War. Common Sense 11:2 p54, Feb. 
—— MaclLeish Asks AP Members to Fight Axis Propaganda. E&P 75:17 p10, April 25. 
OFF director warns of “strategy of 
—— OFF to Censor Speeches of Cabinet Officers. E&P 75:7 p7, Feb. 14. 
—~ House Plans to Revamp Government Press Agencies. E&P 75:10 PS, 
arch 7. 
ANGELL, Ernest. The Civilian Morale Agency. Annals 220 p160, March. 
Private propaganda office evaluated. 
— Putip S. Government Agencies and Civilian Morale. Annals 220 p168, 
are 
FSA staff member feels motif of government morale is pitched to too tense a note. 
Butter, James J. OFF Instructing Government Services to Issue Propaganda. E&P 
75:12 p5, March 21. 
Cantrit, Hapiey. Propaganda for Victory. New Republic 106:8 p261, Feb. 23. 
strategies of psychological warfare vs. German people analyzed. 
ey 5 A. Propaganda in Our News. Christian Science Monitor Magazine 
p2, April 11. 


RADIO AND THE PRESS 
Anonymous. Angry NAB Board Stands Up for Miller. Broadcasting 22:12 p7, March 
23 


Twenty-six man board resents criticism. 

—— ANPA Please Note! Broadcasting 22:15 p34, April 13. 
Editorial asks cooperation between newspapers and radio industry. 

— ~~ 2% Press Ownership Is Dangerous, Hays Declares. Broadcasting 22:5 

eb. 2 

pa hes Civil Liberties Union counsel testifies vs. FCC proposal. 

—— Censorship Loopholes. Broadcasting 22:7 p30, Feb. 16. 
Editorial criticizes episodes arising under wartime regulations. 

—— Convention to Get NAB Revision Plan. Broadcasting 22:13 p20, March 30. 

—— Dean Pound Raps Press Ownership Ban. Broadcasting 22:6 p9, Feb. 9. 
Testimony of Harvard’s emeritus dean of law and others before Newspaper-Radio 
Committee. 

—— FCC and Office of Censorship Probes Lead to Cancellation of Shuler Program. 
Broadcasting 22:16 p16, April 20. 
Los Angeles minister barred from air. 

—— FCC Continues Newspaper Radio Hearing. E&P 75:6 p13, Feb. 7. 

—— FCC Court-Nipped. Broadcasting 22:5 p32, Feb. 2. 
Editorial on appeals court decision and obiter dictum on James G. Stahlman’s 
challenge of FCC’s power to subpoena witnesses. 

—— FCC Working on Final Report Covering Press-Radio Hearing. Broadcasting 
22:13 pll, March 30. 

—— Fourth Estate: Picking News out of the Air; Services Put Radio to Work. News- 
week 19:5 p62, Feb. 2. 
Press associations develop short-wave listening posts. 

—— Leasing of All Shortwave Time Considered by Donovan Office. Broadcasting 
22:6 pl2, Feb. 9. 

—— Lewis Tells Agencies of Plan to Control Federal Air Time. Broadcasting 22:11 
p16, March 16. 
OFF aide divulges government announcement plans. 

—— Move to Revamp NAB Gets Under Way. Broadcasting 22:11 p9, March 16. 

ae Code Committee’s News Control Suggestions. Broadcasting 22:6 p10, 

eb. 9. 
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—— NAB Code Group Votes News Control Plan. Broadcasting 22:6 p10, Feb. 9. 
Broadcasters suggest elimination of middle commercial. 

— ey sy Be Converted to Wartime Basis—An Editorial. Broadcasting 22: 11 
pl0, March 16. 

—— Newscasts Found to Be Leading Factor in Promoting Latin American Relations. 
Broadcasting 22:14 p34, April 6. 
UP’s radio manager reports on South American trip. 

—— Newspaper-Radio Group Votes to Continue Office. E&P 75:17 p14, April 25. 
Group will function pending decision by FCC. 
OFF Adopts Plan to Clear U.S. Radio. Broadcasting 22:16 p7, April 20. 
OFF official to advise stations on relative importance of government messages. 

— U. S. Supreme Court in “Stay Order” Case. Broadcasting 22:15 
p26, April 13. 
vs. Fi 

—— Peabody Awards Focus on Program Merit. Broadcasting 22:15 p8, April 13. 
Second annual awards summarized. 

—— President May Settle Shortwave Dispute. Broadcasting 22:8 p10, Feb. 23. 
Private operators and COI director at odds over operation of shortwave. 

—— Radio: News & Newscasts. Time 39:10 p59, March 9. 
Resumé of war news on radio and in newspapers. 

—— Radio: On the Beam. Time 39:9 p70, March 2. 
Short-wave problems during war time. 

—— Radio Reporting Tougher, Says Brown; Plans Tour, Then Return to Warfront. 
Broadcasting 22:14 p14, April 6. 
CBS war reporter interviewed. 

—— Radios for Latins Wait WPB Action. Broadcasting 22:8 p50, Feb. 23. 
Project of Office of Inter-American Affairs to distribute 800,000 short-wave sets 
in Latin America awaits WPB a 

—— Red, White and Blue Radio. New — 106:6 p189, Feb. 9. 
Radio’s excess of patriotic zeal questioned 

—— Stahlman Testimony Ends Press Hearing. Broadcasting 22:7 p18, Feb. 16. 
Nashville publisher makes pro forma appearance after losing court fight vs. 
FCC’s right to compel him to testify. 

—— Supreme Court Bolsters Rights of Stations. Broadcasting 22:15 p10, April 13. 
6-2 decision upholds right of Court of Appeals to issue stay orders vs. FCC 


— Supreme Court Ruling Is Seen by Summer in Monopoly Case. Broadcasting 
22:16 p18, April 20. 
Court ruling on CBS-NBC appeals expected soon. 
—— Text of ar Decision. Broadcasting 22:5 p12, Feb. 2. 
Full text of U. 8. Court of Appeals opinion on Jan. 26 on appeal of James G. 
Stahlman challenging FCC’s right to subpoena witnesses. 
—— Thinking as Usual. Broadcasting 22:13 p36, March 30. 
Editorial expresses dissatisfaction with FDR’s criticism of press and radio. 
—— Wide Variance in Readership is Found in Analysis of Radio Program Listings. 
Broadcasting 22:16 p44, April 20. 
a Ema Radio Courts the Colleges. College Publicity Digest 24:4 p3, 
an 


Lanory, Rosert J. Radio: Key to National Unity. Atlantic 169:4 p503, April. 
Survey of radio’s activities since Dec. 7. 
Eavesdropping on Hitler. Christian Science Monitor Magazine 
e 
Work of Foreign Broadcasting Monitoring Service described. 
Pitat, Otiver, and Ranson, Jo. Radio-Press Probe Airs Monopoly Trends, Guild 
Reporter 9:7 p8, March 15. 
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Ryan, J. Harotp. The Test—Can the Enemy Utilize It? Broadcasting 22:7 p15, 
Feb. 16. 
Assistant director of Office of Censorship outlines underlying causes of radio 


censorship. 
WAR AND THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Admiral Andrews Tells His Part in Navy News. E&P 75:6 p32, Feb. 7. 
Army Lists Regulations for War Correspondents. E&P 75:6 p8, Feb. 7. 
—— Bataan Writers Allowed to File 500 Words Daily. E&P 75:6 p7, Feb. 7. 
Single story may be result of several days’ work. 
—— Beaverbrook Sees Curtailment of U.S. Papers’ Size. E&P 75:13 p12, March 28. 
Believes Americans will be doing as British publishers have done. 
—— Casey Calls for Separation of News, Censorship. E&P 75:8 p16, Feb. 21. 
Minnesota professor stresses difference in functions. 
Censor Clarifies Code on Stories of Action Against U. S. E&P 75:10 p7, March 7. 
Issue note to managing editors regarding references to military objectwes. 
—— Censors Clip L. A. Times at Post Office. E&P 75:8 p6, Feb. 21. 
—— Enemies at Home. New Republic 106: 16 p541, April 20. 
Capsule information on agents of disunity, including newspapers and magazines. 
—— Fourth Estate: Bullets in Word and Picture Wound Axis in Latin America. 
Newsweek 19:7 p75, Feb. 16. 
Description of services offered by the Coordinator of Inter-American affairs. 
—— 40 Editors to Help Censors as Observers. E&P 75:17 p36, April 25. 
—— Navy Pians System of Press Releases to Meet Protests. E&P 75:8 p8, Feb. 21. 
Newark Reporter Jailed Attempting to Get Port Pass. E&P 75:11 p 12, March 
14 


—— OFF Releases Government War Information Policy. E&P 75:12 p6, March 21. 
To give out every bit of war news which will not aid and comfort enemy. 

—— Open Censorship Started in N. Y. on Foreign File. E&P 75:10 p7, March 7. 

—— Press: No Time for Comedy. Time 39:7 p60, Feb. 16. 

Alleged absurdities in censorship regulations. 

—— Press Warned of Moves by Enemy Agents. E&P 75:12 p9, March 21. 

ANPA bulletin cites use of ads and phone calls for army addresses by spies. 

—— 63 Correspondents Now With U. S. Pacific Forces. E&P 75:17 p20, April 25. 
—— “Social Justice.” Commonweal 35:25 p604, April 10. 

Editorial hopes “contemptible journalism” of Social Justice will be boycotted by 
readers, not suppressed by authority. 

—— Social Justice Barred From Mails for War Criticism. E&P 75:16 p37, April 18. 

—— Suggestions From Censor on Naming Men in Service. E&P 75:13 p8, March 28. 

——— The Rake’s Progress. Nation 154:7 p180, Feb. 14. 

Potential effect of isolationist press on war effort emphasized. 

—— 2 U.S. Newsmen Remain in Java to Cover Invasion. E&P 75:10 p5, March 7. 

—— U. P. Executives Study War News Problems in N. Y. E&P 75:17 pS, April 25. 

—— U.S. Bureau Chiefs Appeal for Newspaper Support. E&P 75:17 p18, April 25. 
Addresses delivered before annual conventions stress same theme. 

—— U.S. Praises Reporting of War Correspondents. E&P 75:9 p4, Feb. 28. 

Seventy accredited writers and photographers doing “extraordinarily good job.” 

—— Voices of ivefeat. Life 12:15 p86, April 13. 

Detailed account of mdividuals, organizations, and publications disseminating 
subversive doctrines. 

—— War Department Strips Farr of His Credentials. E&P 75:17 p14, April 25. 
London Daily Mail correspondent’s story on Pacific convoy leads to first punish- 
ment of kind in war. 

—— War Photo Pool Formed by Major U. S. Agencies. E&P 75:9 pS, Feb. 28. 

Ee me Dominate ASNE’s 20th Annual Meeting in N.Y. E&P 75:16 pll, 
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Deaeyennan sy Censor’s Office Works Smoothly on War News. E&P 75:8 p9, Feb 


25 stories a day, working around the clock. 
— . Phrase Maker, Sees Fate of U. S. at War in “Words.” E&P 75:16 
plz, April 18. 
BranpensurG, Georce A. War-Time Publishing Problems Discussed at Inland Meet- 
ing. E&P 75:8 p5, Feb. 21. 
Britt, Grorce. Patterson’s Daily News. New Republic 106:3 p423, March 30. 
Charges tabloid still isolationist. 
Cuase, Stuart. The War of Words. Common Sense 11:3 p86, March. 
Pollyanna stories and headlines on war news condemned. 
ee JonaTuan. A Native at Large: Rumors Are Symptoms. Nation 154:6 p166, 
eb. 7. 
Fears censorship may lead to loss of confidence in news. 
DrummMonp, Roscoe. Price Control (Alias Censorship). Christian Science Monitor 
Magazine p6, Feb. 21. 
Office of Censorship examined sympathetically. 
FREIFELD, aged A. The War of Nerves in the News. Contemporary Jewish Record 
5:1 pll, Feb. 
are 


—— Sruart. Marines Plan Editorial Coordination Program. E&P 75:14 p8, April 


Diatrit staf to supply details for feature stories and editorials on organization 
a ‘uties 
Kircuwey, Frepa. Curb the Fascist Press! Nation 154:13 p357, March 28. 
Liberal editor asks suppression of anti-democratic propagandist organs. 
ee Joun. Newsmen in Australia Have a Dress Problem. E&P 75:13 p9, March 


we Rea Curtis D. How to Read a Newspaper in Wartime. JournALisM Quar- 
TERLY 19:1 p40, March. 

ties. 

Magins, Liew. Aurrep E. I’m a Press Agent for Uncle Sam. Quill 30:2 p9, Feb. 
Assistant public relations officer at Fort Riley tells of duties. 

Moncuak, Srepuen J. Newspaper Industry Gives More Than 7,000 Men to U. S. 
Forces. E&P 75:10 p$, March 7. 

Price, Jack. Proper Equipment for War Photogs a Problem. E&P 75:6 p18, Feb. 7. 

Ross, Artuur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 75:6 p40, Feb. 7. 
Why the press stresses “good news” about the war. 

— E. MacArthur Pledges Full News of War to Press. E&P 75:13 p7, 

arch 28. 

—— Marvin Says War Brings Editor Into His Own. E&P 75:16 p10, April 18. 

—— McDaniel Only Writer Missing After Singapore. E&P 75:8 p8, Feb. 21. 

—— Navy Unifies News Rules on U. S. Ship Sinkings. E&P 75:11 p9, March 14. 

—— 13 War Writers Compete for One Java-U. S. "Phone. E&P 75:9 p6, Feb. 28. 

—— 14 Newspapermen Reach Australia with U. S. Troops. E&P 75:12 p7, March 21. 

ScHOENFELD, CLARENCE A. Starting a Post Paper from Scratch. Quill 30:3 p6, March. 
Former Wisconsin student edits army daily in Alaska. 

Tussine, Rex. Newspapering in the “Theater of Operations.” Quill 30:2 p3, Feb. 
How the Pacific coast press is meeting war conditions. 

Vittarp, Oswatp Garrison. Press and the War. Christian Century 59:7 p214, Feb. 
18. 

WituiaMs, Mica. Views & Reviews. Commonweal 35:23 p561, March 27. 
Columnist asks that fifth column editors be dealt with summarily. 
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A Selected Bibliography 
From British Journals 


January, February and March, 1942 
Edited by Siegfried Mickelson 


In this bibliography the following abbreviations are used: NW, News- 
paper World; WPN, World’s Press News; J, Journalist. 


ALLIGHAN, Garry. War-Time Functions of the Press. J 25:3 pl, March, 1942. 
Writer points out dangers of press control. 

Anonymous. “British Gazette” Had Rivals. WPN 27:678 p7, Feb. 26. 
Churchill-edited government organ published during general strike of 1926 was 
not the only newspaper appearing then. 

—— Desire to Telescope Press. WPN 27:675 p38, Feb. 5. 

Garry Allighan reports being approached on possibilities of drastic reduction of 

number of British newspapers. 

How Nine Columns to Page Can Save Newsprint. NW 2306 p3, March 21. 

Reynolds News tries 10 em column; saves space. 

—— Lift the Daily Worker Ban? WPN 27:673 p3, Jan. 22. 

Account of meeting at which prominent speakers urged lifting ban. 

—— Newspapers “Short, Dull and Alike” Says C. E. M. Joad. NW 2300 pS, Feb. 7. 
Professor attacks press. 

—— Openings for District Press. WPN 27:676 p9, Feb. 12. 

Writer describes opportunities for local newspapers in handling local war ac- 
tivities. 

—— Packing the News In. WPN 27: 675 p7, Feb. 5. 

Percentages of space in advertising drop to accommodate more news. 

—— Paper and Advertising Cuts. WPN 27:678 p3, Feb. 26. 

Regulations for 10 per cent cut in newsprint consumption. 

—— Post War Conditions. WPN 27:673 p10, Jan. 22. 

Institute of Journalists plans for post war employment readjustments. 

—— Press on Public Plunder. WPN 27: 676 p11, Feb. 12. 

British press opens campaigns against crime. 

—— Press vs. Bureaucracy. WPN 27:676 p5, Feb. 12. 

Newsman fears extension of government control over press. 

—— Record Group Readership. WPN 27:675 p7, Feb. 5. 
reach. 6% million readers; maintain modern organization 
met 

—— The States Call Them “Fleet Street Gun Molls.” WPN 27:675 p14, Feb. 5. 
Woman reporters carry on target practice during off hours. 

—— Warning of Danger Noted. WPN 27:673 p16, Jan. 22. 

Government advertising criticized as ineffective. 

Battey, W. T. Provincial Press and Man-Power. NW 2301 p2, Feb. 14. 

Complete discussion of man-power problem of provincial papers. 


CENSORSHIP AND PROPAGANDA 


Anonymovs. An Incipient Press Racket. WPN 27:671 p3, Jan. 8. 
Denunciation of expanding government publicity bureaus. 

—— Australian M. o. I. WPN 27: 673 pS, Jan. 22. 
Australian censorship decentralized; position of director abolished. 
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Press and Communications 


—— BBC Begins to Win Abuse. WPN 27:671 p9, Jan. 8. 
Germans open attack against broadcasts to Germany. 
British Plans for Release of A. E. F. News Upset. NW 2299 pl, Jan. 31. 
Elaborate plans for release torpedoed by premature announcement from Stim- 
son. 
—— Canadian Unit Does Good Job. WPN 27: 670 p2, Jan. 1. 
Description of good work done by Canadian Broadcasting Company unit in 
Great Britain. 
—— Empire News Facilities. WPN 27:671 p12, Jan. 8. 
Overseas Press correspondents getting better co-operation from censors. 
—— Formation of Allied Information Councils. NW 2297 p1, Jan. 17. 
Council has already been formed in Chungking; others under consideration. 
—— German “Devices” for Controlling Berlin Correspondents’ Stories. NW 2303 
p8, 13, Feb. 28. 
Dozens of devices used, says correspondent. 
—— Improvements Still Needed in Official Picture Service. NW 2298 p3, Jan. 24. 
Vaagso-Maaloy raid pictures were satisfactory but improvement is still neces- 


sary. 

—— Naval Reporters. WPN 27: 678 p5, Feb. 26. 

Navy appoints newsmen to Admiralty press division; expected to aid press. 

New Note in Film Work. WPN 27: 678 p14, Feb. 26. 

New film acclaimed as effective home front propaganda. 

—— “Our Stock in Europe Is Mud Today.” WPN 27: 680 p3, 10, March 12. 
Newsmen criticize whole British press and propaganda policy as stupid and inept. 

—— Press Men for Vital Crusade. WPN 27:679 p11, March 5. 

Experienced newsmen needed for public relations posts. 

—— The Daily Mirror Warning. NW 2307 pl, March 28. 

Feeling in newspaper circles that Home Secretary’s warning is beginning of at- 
tack against press. See pp. 2, 3 for statements of Home Secretary and press an- 
swers. 

—— Two Journalists Speak Out. WPN 27: 676 p7, Feb. 12. 

London editors ask for more positive propaganda program both within Britain 
and outside. 

—— U.S. Army’s Press and Censorship Arrangements in Britain. NW 2300 pl, Feb. 7. 
Reveals that G2 and public relations officers had been in Britain for some time 
studying British Services, public relations and M. o. I. censorship. 

—— U.S. Censorship a Headache. WPN 27:678 p10, Feb. 26. 

New York correspondent complains about severity of censorship and ineptitudes 
of new staff. Uses term “black out of opinion.” 

—— Unhelpful Press Officers. WPN 27:680 p5, March 12. 

Reporters encounter difficulties in getting information from ministries. 

—— Who Held Back Naval News? WPN 27:677 p3, Feb. 19. 

Information concerning escape of German warships held up. 

—— William Hickey on “Rigorous” U.S. Censorship of Foreign Press Cables. NW 
2305 p3, March 14. 
= S. — less baffling than in December, 1941, but more rigorous than 

ritish. 

Faiscuaver, W111. The Strategy of Dr. Goebbels. WPN 27:674 p9, Jan. 29. 

Writer analyzes German propaganda concerning hardships of army in Russia. 
FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 
Anonymous. Cable News From India. WPN 27:680 p8, March 12. 
—— Dutch East Indies Press. WPN 27:679 p10, March 5. 
Account of Indies newspapers and Aneta news agency. 
—— Fate of the Malayan Press. WPN 27:677 p8, Feb. 19. 
Important section of British press goes out of existence with fall of Singapore. 
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—— How Germans Control French Press. NW 2307 p9, March 28. 
Summary of contents of “Report on France” by Thomas Kernan. 
—— Paper Travels 4,000 Miles. WPN 27:671 p15, Jan. 8. 
Chinese newspaper moves five times, destroyed again by bombers. 
—— Press Fights on in Norway. WPN 27:675 p11, Feb. 5. 
Nazis unable to squelch free Norwegian press. 
—— Real News Needed for Mexico. WPN 27:681 p10, March 19. 
Suggests more active British policy in getting news to Latin America. Germans 
have been very active. Discussion of Mexican press 
ao bad Foreign Press Correspondents’ Work in War-Time London. NW 2302 p8, 16, 
eb. 21. 
FPA members who lost positions through German advances now work for In- 
formation Services, BBC. Others continue their jobs. 
Laem, H. D. The Press in Free China. NW 2305 p9, March 14. 
Chinese press continues as articulate spokesman for free China. 


NEWSGATHERING AND THE PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 


Anprews, W. L. Is the Reporting of the War Good Enough? NW 2300 p2, Feb. 7. 
Yorkshire Post editor thinks not. 

Anonymous. Chungking Cable Rate Reduced. NW 2302 pl, Feb. 21. 
London-Chungking rate cut. 

—— Editorial Problem Is Acute. WPN 27:672 p13, Jan. 15. 

Plea for release of some newspaper men from armed forces. Substitution sys- 
tem breaking down. 

—EP.U. Uraes Reduced Cable Rate for War Correspondents. NW 2295 pS, Jan. 3. 
Communications now too expensive for newspapers in dominions from which 
many of the troops come. 

—— Fleet Street Bureau Idea. WPN 27: 674 p8, Jan. 29. 

Writer suggests newspapers establish reference bureau to aid in giving proper 
emphasis to war 

—— International Federation of Journalists of Allied or Free Countries. J 25:1 pl, 


Jan 

Account of first meeting. 

News Agency Charges Rise. WPN 27:675 p3, Feb. 5. 

All agencies except AP raise rates due to increased costs occasioned by high 
costs of war coverage. 


MINISTRY OF INFORMATION 


Anonymous. Censorship. WPN 27:671 p10, Jan. 8. 
Chief censor describes problems, successes of censorship program. 
—— Exchange of Publicity Men. WPN 27:679 p6, March 5. 
M. o. 1. sends newsmen to Russia to work with Russian press. Russians send 
men to Britain. 
—— Men Behind the American Division. WPN 27:675 p15, Feb. 5. 
Division expanded greatly since U. S. entered war; British Information Service 
in U. 8S. also expands. 
ae Film Offensive. WPN 27:677 p3, Feb. 19. 
. o. I. battling to tell British story on cinema screens of neutral countries. 
___ Renee at M. o. I. WPN 27:675 p10, Feb. 5. 
Many changes occur under Brendan Bracken. 
—— Use the Reference Division. WPN 27:674 p8, Jan. 29. 
Newsmen fail to make full use of reference 
—— Why Not Interpret Empire to Britain? WPN 27: 681 p8, March 19. 
Suggests Empire Division of M. o. 1. enlarge contacts with press. 
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Press and Communications 


WAR AND PRESS— WAR CORRESPONDENTS 


AnonyMovs. British Scoop Over U. S. Press. NW 2305 pl, March 14. 
Walter Farr justified in filing “Convoy” despatch, say British editors. 

—— Correspondents Accredited to U.S. Army in Britain. NW 2307 pl, March 28. 
Arrangements completed for accrediting about 30 British newsmen. 

—— Historic Papers From Tobruk. WPN 27:679 p7, March 5. 
Tobruk Truth publishes regularly for more than 6 months of siege. 

—— Hot News From the Desert. WPN 27:681 p7, March 19. 
Description of war coverage in Libya. 

—— How Libya Field Was Covered. WPN 27: 671 p5, Jan. 8. 
Descriptions of arrangements made by war office for covering campaigns; ad- 
ventures of corr 

—— Reuters on Paratroop Raid. WPN 27:679 p3, March 5. 
Reuters man goes with raiding party, gets exclusive story. 

—— Thrilling Story of Vaagso. WPN 27: 671 p8, Jan. 8. 
Experiences of reporters and photographers on Commando raid. 

Denny, F. A. How Coventry Journalists Faced the Great Raid. J 25:2 pl, Feb. 
Writer recounts experiences of newsmen during great air attack. 


News Notes 


Edited by Douglass W. Miller 


News for inclusion in this section . . . activities of schools and departments 
of journalism, staff appointments and changes, curricular developments and 
the like . . . must reach Professor Miller, School of Journalism, 
University, by the first of the month preceding publication. News for the 
September issue must reach him by August 1. 


URSUANT to action taken at the 

1941 AATJ convention, committees 
to deal with curricula in the specialized 
fields of radio and business courses have 
been appointed by Douglass W. Miller, 
president. 

The radio committee with Professor 
Mitchell V. Charnley, University of Min- 
nesota, as chairman will include Pro- 
fessor Floyd Baskette, Emory Univer- 
sity; Professor Richard W. Beckman, 
Iowa State College; Professor C. L. Sand- 
ers, University of Iowa; and Paul H. 
Wagner, Indiana University. Duties of 
the committee are to make surveys and 
contacts looking toward radio’s relation- 
ship to journalism and the establishment 
of standards of education for radio work. 

Professor Charles L. Allen, assistant 
dean of the Medill School of Journal- 
ism, Northwestern University, will serve 
as chairman of the committee on busi- 
ness courses which includes Professor 
Thomas F. Barnhart, University of Min- 
nesota; Professor James E. Gerald, Uni- 
versity of Missouri; Professor E. Marion 
Johnson. Syracuse University; and Dr. 
James E. Pollard, Ohio State University. 
The purpose of the committee is to pre- 
pare the way for standardization of busi- 
ness courses offered by schools and de- 
partments of journalism. 

Carrying out a suggestion made by 
AATI members in attendance at the 
roundtable on “Pictorial Journalism and 
News Photography” at the 1941 conven- 
tion, a committee on instruction in pho- 
tography also has been named with 
Charles E. Flynn, assistant to the direc- 
tor of the School of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, as chairman. Other mem- 
bers are Professor Edward F. Mason, 
University of Iowa; Professor Truman 
Pouncey, University of Oklahoma; and 
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Professor A. Clarence Smith, Baylor Uni- 
versity. 


1942 AATJ Dues 
Paid by 218 Members 


AATJ membership figures presented 
by Norval Neil Luxon, secretary-treas- 
urer, show that the Association has 218 
members paid up through 1942 as of 
April 15. 

The following table shows paid-up 
members for calendar years: 


100 
133 
111 
68 
91 
202 
218 


Seven AASDJ schools and departments 
held 100 per cent staff membership in 
the AATJ for 1942 as of Apri] 15. They 
are Marquette, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Ohio State, Southern California, Texas 
and Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin, with twelve staff members 
in the AATJ, leads. Other AASDJ 
schools with five or more members are: 
Minnesota, nine; Ohio State, eight; Illi- 
nois, seven; Kansas State, six; North- 
western, six; Marquette, five; Southern 
California, five; Missouri, five; and Ok- 
lahoma, five. 


Pre-Journalism Program 
Approved by NCPEJ 


A pre-journalism or non-professional 
program for, colleges and universities not 
able to offer professional programs of 
education for journalism was approved 
by the National Council on Professional 


Th 


News Notes 


Education for Journalism at its meet- 
ing at the University Club in New York 
City, April 25. 

The program, drafted by a commit- 
tee of the American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism, embodies the 
recommendations of small and large 
schools and departments of journalism. 
Dean Kenneth E. Olson, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Council, was directed to pre- 
pare a digest of the report to be printed 
and distributed to the presidents of all 
institutions concerned. 

The Council also drafted recommen- 
dations for next year’s ANPA mono- 
graph competition, which will be dis- 
tributed to all schools and departments 
of journalism shortly. 

Represented at the Council meeting 
were the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association, the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors, the National 
Editorial Association, the Inland Daily 
Press Association, the Southern News- 
paper Publishers Association and the 
American Association of Schools and 


Departments of Journalism. 


School Status Given 
Journalism at Rutgers 


The Department of Journalism at Rut- 
gers University, now in its sixteenth year, 
has been designated the School of Jour- 
nalism. 

The action, taken by the Board of 
Trustees, elevates Dr. Frederic E. Mer- 
win from head of department to di- 
rector. The school will remain a division 
of the College of Arts and Sciences. 


New Courses Announced 
At Four Universities 


The Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University, plans a special 
program of training in printing and jour- 
nalism for high school graduates. Appeals 
from the National Editorial Association 
and the Cook County Suburban Publish- 
ers Association for trained apprentices 
to replace men drafted or attracted to 
other jobs have led the Medill school to 
offer the program, Dean Kenneth E. Ol- 
son said. 

In September about 30 boys and girls 
will begin three terms of three months 
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each, with assurance of jobs with rural 
newspapers upon the successful comple- 
tion of the work. They will be taught 
enough printing and journalism to be- 
come advanced apprentices in small print 
shops and to serve as assistants for week- 
ly or small daily newspapers. 

During the summer a battery of lino- 
type machines, several platen presses, a 
cylinder press and other printing equip- 
ment will be installed in a campus build- 
ing for use by these students. The courses 
will be taught by members of the jour- 
nalism faculty. Medill has been offering 
an evening course in the principles and 
practice of hand composition for begin- 
ning printers of the Chicago area during 
the second semester of this year. 


Two new courses, “War-time Public 
Relations and Censorship” and “Inter- 
national Communications and the For- 
eign Press,” will be offered next fall by 
the School of Journalism, University of 
Minnesota. As part of the university’s 
wartime program, these courses are pre- 
sented to inform students of the prob- 
lems of censorship and legal restriction 
on freedom of expression. Professor Ralph 
D. Casey, director of the School of Jour- 
nalism, and Professor Ralph O. Nafziger 
will direct the new courses. 

* 


With George Yates, head of the pho- 
tographic staff of the Des Moines Regis- 
ter and Tribune as instructor, a course in 
camera journalism has been added this 
semester to the program of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, Drake University. 
Following study at the University of Liv- 
erpool, Mr. Yates free lanced in photog- 
raphy in Europe and Canada for five 
years. He has been on the staff of the 
Des Moines Register and Tribune for 
twenty-three years. 

Beginning next fall, Drake journalism 
majors may elect to follow a camera 
journalism sequence in which they will 
take courses in physics and the funda- 
mentals of photography, to be followed 
by the camera journalism course. In such 
basic courses as reporting, copy-editing 
and advanced editing, attention will be 
given to picture values, work of the 
reporter-photographer and picture edit- 
ing. 
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“Introduction to United States Jour- 
nalism” is the title of a new one-hour 
course offered by the School of Journal- 
ism, West Virginia University, to pre- 
journalism freshmen and others. Divided 
into three parts, outlining the editorial, 
the business-mechanical and the social 
responsibility aspects of newspapers, the 
course is taught by Director P. I. Reed 
and Assistant Professors Raymond W. 
Wild and Paul Flowers. 


Dean Drewry Honored 
By Georgia Editors 


Dean John E. Drewry of the Henry 
W. Grady School of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Georgia, was honored at the fif- 
teenth annual Georgia Press Institute 
when Otis Brumby, publisher of the 
Cobb County Times and president of 
the Georgia Press Association, gave him 
on behalf of Georgia editors a silver ser- 
vice “in recognition of his work through 
the years in organizing and directing the 
Press Institute program.” 


“War Acceleration’ 
In Summer Sessions 


Several schools and departments of 
journalism have reported summer-of- 
1942 offerings designed to aid students to 
complete undergraduate work in less 
than the normal four years, as a war- 
time measure. 

The School of Journalism, Universit; 
of Illinois, will offer a semester’s wor. 
during its twelve-week summer session. 
Students who attend in summers under 
this plan can complete their undergrad- 
uate work in two and two-thirds years. 
Courses in journalism will be offered for 
juniors entering the School and for sen- 
iors who wish to accelerate their work 

* * * 

Drake, Rutgers and Washington and 
Lee Universities will offer summer work 
in journalism for the first time. Drake 
will offer courses in reporting and edit- 
ing and a new course in public opinion 
and propaganda under Professor E. L. 
Callihan. Summer session work will en- 
able Drake students to graduate in two 
years and nine months. 

At Rutgers, members of the journal- 
ism faculty have agreed to teach this 


summer without compensation. The pro- 
gram, broken into two six-week periods, 
will include all senior journalism courses. 
An incoming senior who attends the sum- 
mer term may finish his work for a de- 
gree next January. 

Washington and Lee’s journalism work 
will be offered on a full summer term 
basis. Women students will be eligible 
for the summer work. Courses are to be 
offered in introductory news writing, 
history and principles of journalism, 
newspaper direction and feature writing. 


Students at Medill School of Journal- 
ism, Northwestern University, who are 
seeking the recently-restored four-year 
degree in journalism may get their de- 
grees in three years by taking summer 
* * 


Though the QuarTerty has received 
no other specific announcements of ac- 
celerated summer programs, it is known 
that a number of other colleges and uni- 
versities have arranged schedules, in 
summer and in regular sessions, to aid 
students to get degrees in less than four 
years. 


War Activities Cause 
Journalism Staff Changes 


Rodney Fox, instructor in the Depart- 
ment of Technical Journalism, Iowa State 
College, since 1986, was called to mili- 
tary service March 10. Alice Pye, who 
received the bachelor of journalism and 
bachelor of arts degrees at the University 
of Missouri in 1935, joined the staff at 
the opening of the spring quarter to take 
over reporting classes taught by Mr. Fox. 

Since graduation, Miss Pye has ac- 
quired reporting and editing experience 
on the Iowa Falls Citizen, a semi-weekly, 
on the Ponca City (Okla.) News, a daily, 
and on the Anamosa (Iowa) Journal, a 
weekly. 


Willmar L. Thorkelson, teaching as- 
sistant in journalism at the University of 
Minnesota, is going into the army in 
June, at the end of the spring term. 

* 
Dr. O. W. Riegel, director of the De- 


eg of Journalism, Washington and 
University, is on leave of absence to 
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News Notes 


serve in Washington, D. C., with the Co- 
ordinator of Information. R. M. Hodges 
is serving as director pro tem. 


To permit its present faculty to absorb 
the teaching duties of other members 
devoting part or full time to war activi- 
ties, the Henry W. Grady School of 
Journalism, University of Georgia, has 
added three new lecturers for the spring 
term. They are E. B. Brasswell, pub- 
lisher of the Athens (Ga.) Banner-Herald; 
David Michael of Michael Brothers, 
Athens department store; and T. W. 
Reed, University registrar, a veteran 
newspaper man. 

* * 


A. C. Fillbrandt, instructor in jour- 
nalism at South Dakota State College 
and field manager for the South Dakota 
Press Association, was called into the 
United States army as a second lieuten- 
ant in the Quartermaster Corps on March 
27. His successor has not been chosen. 

Merton C. Lippert, instructor in al 
out and design, has enlisted in the arm 
His work will be assumed tempo 
by Professor Windsor A. Straw, tern 
tendent of the State College printing 
laboratory. 

* 

Two members of the journalism staff 
at the University of Pittsburgh have 
been lost to war emergency activities. 
Robert C. Machesney, instructor, joined 
the War Department Intelligence divi- 
sion in December, and J. Stewart Hunter, 
instructor, joined the information divi- 
sion of the Office of Price Administration 
in April. Their classes were taught until 
the end of the semester by Robert X. 
Graham, head of the division. Classes 
will be staggered during coming semes- 
ters in order to have all classes taught 
during the accelerated semester schedule. 

* * * 

Ralph Norman, instructor in journal- 
ism at Michigan State College since 1937, 
resigned April 1. 

* * * 

Thomas M. Newell, of the research 
department of the Los Angeles Times, 
joined the faculty of the Wivision of 
Journalism, Stanford University, in the 
spring quarter as instructor. Edward J. 
Demson, former publisher of the San 


Jose Mercury-Herald, has charge of the 
course in business management at Stan- 
ford during spring quarter. 

* * * 

Robert Murphy, Syracuse University 
journalism graduate, has been named 
director of publicity and journalism at 
Westminster College. 


* 


Harry E. Wood, Jr., for seven years 
head of the department of Journalism, 
Ohio Wesleyan University, has resigned 
to become head of the art t at 
Illinois Wesleyan. Professor Wood’s work 
is being taken over by Gerald W. Young, 
director of the university’s publicity. 
Mr. Young, who will continue as pub- 
licity director, spent eleven years as pub- 
licity and sales promotion writer for the 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Company and 
is the author of several hundred stories 
and articles which have appeared under 
five names in a wide variety of publica- 
tions. 

* 

George Betts, instructor in newspaper 
management in the School of Journalism, 
Kent State University, has resigned to 
become editor of the Martins Ferry 
(Ohio) Times. 


Syracuse Coed Wins 
ANPA Monograph Award 


Miss Anne Diamond of Cedar Falls, 
Towa, senior in the School of Journalism, 
Syracuse University, is the 1942 winner 
of the gold medal and = 
offered by the American Newspaper 
lishers’ Association to the student in a 
school or department of journalism who 
produced the best monograph on the 
achievements of the daily newspaper in 
public service. 

Awarded this year for the first time, 
the prize was presented at the annual 

ring meeting of ANPA in New York 
oat Title of Miss Diamond’s winning 
monograph is “Sixteen Pages of Print.” 


Ashton Elected President 
Of Southwestern Congress 


Dr. John Ashton of Texas Agricultural 
and Mechanical College was elected 
president and Dr. DeWitt Reddick of 
the University of Texas vice president at 
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the 1942 meeting of the Southwestern 
Journalism Congress. Professor Lester 
Jordan of Southern Methodist University 
is the retiring president. 

Thirteen colleges and universities in 
Texas, Oklahoma and Louisiana were 
represented by journalism teachers and 
students at the annual meeting, which 
was devoted chiefly to discussion of prob- 
lems facing the press in war time. 


Notes 


Dr. Ralph O. Nafziger, on leave of 
absence from the School of Journalism, 
University of Minnesota, was appointed 
on February 15 as chief of the division 
of information channels, bureau of in- 
telligence, Office of Facts and Figures. 
He will devote full time to government 
service until his return to the University 
for the opening of the fall term. 


* * * 


Newspaper photographers from New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and New York at- 
tended the first annual conference on 
photography at the Department of Jour- 
nalism, Rutgers University, in March. 
The program, designed to survey the pic- 
ture problems of daily and weekly news- 
papers, was arranged by Professor Wil- 
liam H. Boyenton. 

* * 

The Department of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of California, moved into new 
quarters during January. Offices, class 
rooms and laboratories are now all in 
the same building. 

* * * 

Manning D. Seil and Charles R. Fred- 
erick, former staff members of the School 
of Journalism, University of Illinois, now 
in the armed forces, have been promoted 
to the rank of major. Major Seil is head 
public relations officer at Randolph Field, 
Texas, and Major Frederick is in the 
Morale Division at Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

Wesley C. Clark, assistant professor 
of editorial practice in the School of 
Journalism, Syracuse University, re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of philosophy 
at the mid-winter convocation of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Clark’s 
major field was political science. 

* * * 

The Nevada State Press Association 

as the closing event of its annual meet- 


ing honored Professor A. L. Higgin- 

botham of the Department of Journal- 

ism, University of Nevada, “in apprecia- 

tion of his long service to and his loyal 

cooperation with the press of Nevada.” 
* * * 

Dr. Robert W. Desmond of the De- 
partment of Journalism, University of 
California, represented AATJ at the re- 
quest of President Miller at the meeting 
of the Society for Curriculum Study held 
in San Francisco in connection with the 
convention of the National Education 
Association. 

* * 

Dr. F. L. Mott, director of the School 
of Journalism, University of Iowa, was 
a speaker at the South Carolina Scholas- 
tic Press Association convention at Flor- 
ence, South Carolina, in April. 

A study of wage costs on weekly news- 
papers of California has been started by 
John V. Lund, instructor in the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, University of Cali- 
fornia. The study is being sponsored by 
the California Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, and it is expected to show wage 
scales, wage cost percentages and the 
relationship of wage costs to net profits 
on the weekly newspapers of the state. 

* 

Radio Station WILL is now operating 
from newly-constructed facilities in Greg- 
ory Hall, home of the School of Journal- 
ism, University of Illinois. The station is 
utilizing the School’s main control booth, 
built for the class in radio broadcasting, 
and has constructed additional control 
booths in adjoining rooms. An Associated 
Press radio wire has been installed in a 
nearby copyreading laboratory. 

* 

John V. Lund, Department of Jour- 
nalism, University of California, has been 
appointed chairman of the placement 
committee of the Pacific Coast Associa- 
tion of Industrial Editors. 


Raymond B. Nixon, head of the De- 
partment of Journalism, Emory Univer- 
sity, in April passed his final oral exami- 
nation for the Ph. D. degree in political 
science with a double minor in journalism 
at the University of Minnesota. The de- 
gree will be formally conferred at the 
June commencement. 
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